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For the Woman's Journal. 


SERENADE. 
BY SARA H. BROWNE. 


Come let us hasten—the night wears on, 
And the moonlight gilds the snow; 

And over the meadows, the fields, the hill, 
There yet is a mile to go! 

Hurra! hurra! for the strides we take! 
The way is shortening fast— 

The meadow is passed—the fields are crossed— 
And the roof appears at last. 

Hush! jet us approach with a softer tread! 
The bride to her bower has gone; 

No light from the curtained casement gleams, 
And the shutters are darkly drawn. 

But her dreams of home shall anon be broke, 
While here in the drift we stand; 

And her throbbing heart shall be borne away, 
On the lays of her Fatherland! 


Now let us atune to the wintry blast, 
That is piping wild and strong— 

But warble a gentle symphony, 
When the gust hath passed along. 

A strain that shall thrill that slambering breast, 
And open those deep dark eyes, 

Wh -hall half believe that they greet the light 
Of their own dear distant skies. 

But then let us think of the oft-told tale, 


Tiow men that were brave in war 
Dissolved by the songs of their native hills 
Fled back to their homes afar! 
Nay. nay; let the notes we are pouring forth, 
That have startled her peaceful rest, 
But soften and soothe like the moonlight pale, 
On the snowy landscape’s breast. 
And God forbid we should e’er untwine 
One tendril of her heart, 
From the noble stem its love hath clasped, 
And which death alone should part! 
—Sprin field, Mass., March, 2, 1871. 





PROF. MARIA MITCHELL IN COLORADO. 

How was it with you, dear eastern friends, 
on the 29th of July? Did you on that day 
rejoice in your light and bewail our dark- 
ness? Nay, would you not gladly have ex- 
changed with us? Not because your deeds 
were evil, but for the wonderful experience 
that would have come to you in that night 
of a day. 

What was there so wonderful, so pleas- 
ing, so grand and beautiful, in the total 
eclipse of the sun, that each beholder 
wished the dear ones far away might see 
the same sight? 

Color, color, color! 

What! Color in the absence of light? 

Yes; you must remember that a total 
eclipse does not produce total darkness. 

Whea totality came, there were colors 
seen on earth and sky, for which science, as 
yet, has found no name. Beautiful white 
clouds rested along the north-eastern hori- 
zon; these, in a moment, were changed, and 
a most gorgeous display of color presented 
itself to the eye. All hues combined to 
form new and nameless ones. 

This combination gavea picture of grand- 
cur and beauty it had never before been our 
good fortune to witness. The clear blue 
of the unclouded sky was instantly changed 
into the softest pearly purple. All nature 
seemed changed. An overwhelming sense 
of the greatness of the Author of nature 
filled the mind. Who can describe the 
grandeur and glory of that day? Not even 
the beholder, for he could not fully realize 
it? Truly “the heavens declared the glory 
of God and the firmament showed his 
handiwork.” Day unto day had uttered 
Speech, and that night showed the knowl- 





edze, wisdom and power of the great Je- 
hovah. 

Our party took a position a short distance 
from where Prof. Maria Mitchell, with her 
staff of well-trained Vassar graduates, was 
at work for science. There, in sight of the 
great mountain range extending hundreds 
of miles, Long's Peak away to the North, 
and Pike's Peak in the far off South, we 
watched for the much-talked-of shadow that 
was to come creeping up over the mountain 
tops, and to sweep on witha dash over the 
great plains; but, with thousands of others, 
we failed to see the wonderful sight, if it 
really did occur. One daring little bit of 
white-winged vapor attracted the attention 
of many and the fears of afew. This lit- 
tle cloud had the audacity, a few moments 
before totality, to approach so near the sun 
that many feared it would shut out the 
view at the most important moment. 

The great, but almost obscured, sovereign 
saved himself from disgrace in the most 
gallant manner. He threw over the little 
intruder a robe of most gorgeous colors,— 
purple, crimson, blue, emerald and golden, 
which, mixed with her pure white, gave her 
a look of such exquisite beauty that the be- 
holder fora moment forgot the sun and per- 
haps lost a grander sight. The little cloud, 
apparently overcome by so great kindness, 
changed her course and passed by on the 
other side, and thescientists gave her the 
most gracious courtesy. 

What aday! A perfect day for science. 
No place for ill-temper, fault-finding, or 
complaint; and yet, how many who came 
to work for science were satisfied? Had not 
each one hoped to make some new discov- 
ery? Was there one who pointed a teles- 
cope to the heavens that day, who did not 
have a wish, ‘open or unexpressed,” that 
when darkness passed away he could cry 
aloud—Eureka! Eureka! But the hope 
was not realized, nor the wish fulfilled. 
Vulcan was not found; the corona gave no 
new knowledge, and the savants were not 
content. 

Colorado deserved a vote of thanks for 
good behavior. For days, if not weeks, be- 
fore, she had been gloomy and sullen; a 
frown was almost constantly upon her brow. 
She sent forth tokens of anger in thunder- 
storms, wind, rain, hail, and sharp shooting 
lightnings. On that day she was bright, 
clear, joyous, and all hearts rejoiced in her 
sunshine. Science, having an opportunity 
of proving itself true, doubtless took a for- 
ward step. 

Astronomy is grand and far-reaching in 
its results, worthy the study of the greatest 
intellects; and yet what a small space it oc- 
cupies in the great field of science, which 
to-day is reaching out to the uttermost parts 
of the universe. The seekers of truth are 
searching out the secrets of nature, bringing 
to the open gaze of man the heretofore un- 
known and unseen. New problems are 
constantly forcing themselves upon the pub- 
lic mind. Among these, the antiquity of 
the race, the origin of man, and even the 
origin of life, take prominence. But a great- 
er than these is before us to-day; a problem 
of vital importance to the individual, to 
communities, and to nations, needs to be 
solved. It is the problem of life. 1t comes 
not to the social scientist alone, but to every 
thinker and every philanthropist among us. 
The individual, weak, ignorant and help- 
less, is thrust into life. Overpowering fore- 
es compel him to live. Every instinet of 
his nature, all the untold powers of his 
mind, the unbounded influence of his appe- 
tites, bind him to earth. It is almost im- 
possible for him to die of his own accord, 
and his question is—How shall Ilive? This 
is his first,last, and life-long query. Can the 
scientists solve the problem? A three-fold 
answer must be given. Intellectually, 
morally and physically, the question must 
be answered. 

Through all the long ages past, Woman 
has listened patiently for the answer. Again 
and again has she asked the question, but 
her tones have been drowned by louder 
voices. When she held out her hands for 
help, they were thrust aside by stronger 
muscles. When she claimed aright to an 
equal share in nature’s gifts and bounties, 
she was laughed to scorn. Ignorance, su- 
perstition and false ideas cast a shadow 
over her path, and when she sought light 
she found it not. 

But this eclipse is passing away. The 
wisest and best of earth have made their ob- 
servations, the problem is being solved, and 
perfect light will soon shine upon all. 

Among the noble women who are search- 
ing out the great truth that is to make life 
better for the weak ones, we seein the front 
ranks, Prof. Maria Mitchell and her sister, 
Mrs. Kendall of Cambridge, Mass. Though 
wearied and worn with the long journey of 
two thousand miles in the hottest of July 





weather; though weighted with the anxiety 
and labor of preparing for and taking obser- 
vations of the eclipse, Prof. Mitchell did not 
say, as some did; ‘‘I have one work, that 
will I do, and let all others alone;” but, 
when asked if she would give a lecture for 
the benefit of the Equal Rights League of 
Colorado, she most cheerfully consented, 
and on Tuesday evening, the 30th of July, 
lectured in the M. E. church of Denver; the 
proceeds to be appropriated to advancing 
the cause of Woman Suffrage in Colorado. 
The only remuneration she received was 
the sincere thanks and best wishes of all 
the friends of right and justice. 

The lecture and lecturer were spoken of 
in highest terms by the press and by all who 
had the good fortune to hear her speak on 
the astronomer, Herschel. On the Thurs- 
day evening following, a reception was 
given in the parlors of the Grand Central 
Hotel, to Prof. Mitchell and Mrs. Kendall, 
the character of which was evidenced by 
the editorials which appeared in the Den- 
ver papers. 

Prof. Mitchell and her sister made many 
friends in Denver, and their visit will long 
be remembered as one of the most pleasing 
events of the week of the great eclipse. 

MatiLpa HinpMAN. 

Denver, Aug. 10, 1878. 

—_—_—_—_ oo ——————— 
HOW IT HAPPENED. 

The New York Trzune, referring to the 
‘word and wit combat between the lawyers 
and a lady,” before the Potter Committee, 
says: ‘Mr. Potter, well-bred as he is, seems 
a little to have lost his temper; and adds, 
“This was only another illustration of the 
difficulty of managing woman witnesses. 
A man who should put on pretty and pi- 
quant airs, be swift to impart information 
unasked for, and slow to furnish it when de- 
manded, would soon find himself in the 
tightest of places. But women, asa rule,— 
when they have a mind to,—get the better 
of the lawyers. The Mrs. Jenkses have their 
privileges. It is only their woman's way, 
think the judges and jurors. They are not 
impudent, only spicy.” 

So! One who has read the newspapers 
is glad to know how it came about, that the 
Investigating Committee was nonplussed, 
that the doughty General, finding his wit 
outwitted and his coolness given a chill, 
was cross-examined by his witness and beat- 
en at his own tactics, while the religiously- 
bred gentleman who headed the Committee 
actually lost his temper. Did we fancy they 
couldn’t help all this, these astute and pol- 
ished Congressmen? That they had, in fact, 
found their match, and a little more? Not 
at all! It all came of the purest gallantry. 

When the General stroked his chin and 
looked all ways, but made no reply to Mrs. 
Jenks’ questions, it-was simply because Mrs. 
Jenks was of the softer sex, and not for the 
world would the General confound a wo- 
man! 

To be sure, the Committee bore ‘‘eguivo- 
cations,” and ‘‘pervarications,” and _ pert- 
ness,”and ‘“‘insolence,” and ‘‘volubility,” and 
‘untimely frisks and freaks,” but it was not 
because they must, bless you; it was the ir- 
repressible instinct of the gentleman in them 
which would not permit them to do other- 
wise. 

And when the cultivated Mr. Potter lost 
his temper, one is not to suppose that he lost 
it in the common, vulgar way, because he 
conld not keep it, but because,—why,—be- 
cause,—of course, because it would be so 
ungentlemanly to keep temper in presence 
of a lady. 

The whole examination of Mrs. Jenks 
was, as any one may see, a tribute to the gen- 
tler sex. 

“Of course,” as the Tribune justly re- 
marks, ‘‘no gentleman lawyer cares to give 
a lady a brush with the rough side of his 
tongue.” 

Why, certainly not! The most sensitive 
woman alive might find herself subjected to 
the cross-examinations of lawyers in gener- 
al, and of Gen. Butler in particular, without 
an anxiety, since no interest of his client, 
no temptation to be caustic, could ever 
make any of them forget to be the gallant 
and considerate gentleman. For the man, 
as witness, the iron hand, perhaps; but for 
woman, the glove of velvet. Surely the sex 
has its advantages! 

And if the lawyers could forget them- 
selves, would not the chivalric press hold 
them to its own rigid sense of the amenities 
due to women? 

Surely, his eyes must deceive him who 
thinks he reads in the Zribune’s own com- 
ments on the person in question, expressions 
so ungallant as these: ‘‘She is a remarka- 
ble dame, but the country can well be con- 
tent with one such.” ‘‘This clever, though 
somewhat vulgar woman.” ‘She has said 








acidulous things,” etc. Of course, it is but 
another proof of itsloyality to the sex, and 
not to be misconstrued into a fling, either at 
the witness or at women, when it says, ‘‘It 
is to be hoped that she (Mrs. Jenks) is not a 
fair specimen of what the sex would become 
through its general participation in politics.” 
(Let us not be outdone in suavity.) Certain- 
ly not, dear Tribune, since you would not 
have us so. Or, since peril lies that way,— 
a8 Witness one woman,—let us say to all po- 
litical knowledge, ‘‘Procul, O procul este, pro- 


Sani!” —MaryF. Eastman in Chicago Tribune, 
i ated 


AKT EDUCATION FOR WOMEN. 


Eprrors JourRNAL:—It is Burroughs, I 
think, who tells of loosing one’s cud _intel- 
lectually, as some animals do physically, so 
that not even rumination goes on in a nat- 
ural and healthful manner. I have some- 
times asked myself the question whether 
this was not my case, but come to the con- 
clusion that I ruminate more than I give ex- 
pression to thought. This is not so much 
from want of interest, as it is from a sort 
of speculative desire to see the world as it 
moves along the track of progress, watch- 
ing the mighty momentum with which it 
passes from point to point. Somany hands 
now are applied to the levers, that there 
seems no need for any more of my work to 
aid the onward impulse. Should there be 
want of another band, all who know me 
can testify that Iam ready to fill any gap 
that may be needing a sentinel. 

Out West, the farmers prepare the soil, 
sow the seed, and keep the ground mellow 
till the young blades shoot up. Then they 
plough and harrow and cultivate till they 
think the corn can outrank the weeds, and 
then, as they express it, they “‘lay it by,” till, 
by the agencies of nature alone, it is fully 
matured, and then they gather the harvest. 
We have done a great deal of sowing and 
cultivating during the past thirty years, and 
some of us are now old and grey, whose 
first work in the Woman’s cause was begun 
in our prime, and it may be that our work 
is ‘laid by,” and we shall wait quietly for 
the ripening of the mighty harvest of hu 
man justice, for which we have toiled so 
faithfully. Already we have glorious 
“first fruits,” worth all our labor, should 
we see no further fruition. 

Just one of these ante-pasts let me name. 
You know that my son, J. M. Tracy, has 
spent several years in Paris studying Art. 
Knowing how his mother had all her young- 
er years longed for the opportunity to study 
Art, led him to inquire in regard to the fa- 
cilities for study afforded to women. He 
found that, for the most part, only second or 
third rate art schools were opened for their 
reception, and that they labored under many 
embarrassments. He at last persuaded his 
favorite master, Carl Duran, to open a stu- 
dio for them, but even this was attended 
with considerably more exper.se than young 
men had to incur for similar advantages. 
On his return home last year, he located 
himself in St. Louis, where he has made the 
acquaintance of the noble women of the 
city who have been interested in providing 
means of art education for women. They 
had already established a School of Design 
at the corner of Fourth and Market streets, 
to which they have now called Mr. Tracy, as 
Director and Professor of drawing and 
painting. They will also add sculpture and 
wood carving, as well as decoration of por- 
celain, etc. 

Mr. Tracy is determined to make this 
school in all respects equal to the studios of 
Paris, so that no one desirous of thorough 
discipline in drawing from life or from the 
antique, will henceforth need to be expatri- 
ated during the course of study. One may 
venture to say that this is altogether the 
most important art-movement in the West. 

HANNAH M. Tracy CurLer. 

Cobden, Union Co., Ill. 

at 


THE GENEVA CONGRESS. 








The proceedings of the late Geneva Con- 
gress to promote the abolition of State-reg- 
ulated vice, are in type. They will be issued, 
in French, in two volumes of five hundred 
pages each. The first volume is now ready 
for delivery to subscribers. It contains all 
the historical papers presented at the Con- 
gress, a complete relation of the formation 
and development of the Federation, in the 
States of the two worlds, as well as all the 
addresses delivered in the public meetings 
of the Congress. The second volume will 
be devoted to the works of the five Sections 
of Public Health, Morals, Social Economy, 
Rescue and Philanthropy Agencies, and 
Legislation. The price of each volume for 
subscribers is six francs; and at the book- 
sellers, seven francs, fifty centimes. Apply 
to the Bureau du Bulletin Continental, 
Neuchattel Suisse, or to A. M. Powell, 58 
Reade Street, New York. 
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CONCERNING WOMEN. 

ANNIE Loutse Cary sang in church at 
Durham, Me., on a recent Sunday, the house 
being packed. 

QUEEN CuRISTINA, widow of Ferdinand 
Viland grandmother of Alfonso XIL., King 
of Spain, is dangerously ill. 

Mrs. Hupre.pere sought to hasten her 
fire, in Brooklyn, Friday night, with ker o- 
sene. Result, funeral yesterday. 

Miss Maria Mitcne., of Vassar Col- 
lege, delivered a lecture in Denver, Tuesday 
evening, on ‘The Life and Labors of the 
Great Herschel.” 

FLORENCE NiGHTINGALE will contribute 
to the next number of the Nineteenth Cen- 
tury an article on the state and condition of 
the people in India. 

Miss Erra V. Currer, for the past two 
years assistant teacher in the Athol High 
School, has been engaged as principal of the 
high school of Lee, Mass, 

Miss E. A. Burke, a graduate of Dr. Dio 
Lewis's Boston gymnasium and dancing 
academy, is organizing a class in “dancing 
and manners” in North Adams, Mass. 

Mrs. Mary A. Lapstey, of New Albany, 
Indiana, has left the bulk of her estate, esti- 
mated at nearly $300,000, to the Foreign 
Missionary Society of the Presbyterian 
Church. 

Mrs. Rose Bouprok, of Cohoes, was lit- 
erally roasted alive, Saturday evening, by her 
clothes becoming ignited by the bursting of 
a kerosene can, the oil of which she was 
using to kindle a fire. 

Mrs. Hammonp, the revivalist, is said to 
have made 170 conversions in the State of 
Vermont between Nov. 21, 1877, and May 
21, 1878. Would Dr. Patten and the edi- 
tors of the Congregationalist ‘forbid this 
woman to speak?” 

Miss Bares, a noted grammar school 
teacher of long standing, of Greenfield, 
Mass., goes to Cambridge next term, pre- 
ferring an increase of salary rather than to 
share in the reduction which the local com- 
mittee are compelled to mete out. 

Miss Hau, the daughter of Mr. C. K. 
Hall, an Erglishman in practice at Paris as 
a French advocate, has successfully passed 
her second examination at the Sorbonne. 
This entitles her to the University diploma 
of Bachelor of Arts, (Bachéliéres Lettres. 

HARRIET He@sMER has won deserved fame 
by her famous statue of ‘‘Zenobia,” Queen 
of Palmyra, walking in chains in the tri- 
umph of the Emperor Aurelius. This fine 
statue is offered forsale. Its present owner, 
Mr. Griswold, of New York, paid $7500 for 
it, in 1873, 

SoJOURNER TrRvuTH, the colored woman 
who is believed to have passed the one hun- 
dredth anniversary of her birth, and whose 
death has been more than once reported, is 
still alive and active. She delivered an ad- 
dress in the Central Church at Rochester a 
few days ago. 

Miss ANNA B. Inisn is the secretary of 
Secretary Schurz, and answers his letters in 
French, German, Italian, ete. She is a 
graceful and pretty young Nebraskan of 22 
years, who is an experienced linguist, a 
good short-hand writer, and possessor of nu- 
merous other accomplishments. 

Miss CATHARINE WINKWORTH died re- 
cently in Savoy. She was known as the 
translator of the poems comprised in the 
“Lyra Germanica,” and the writer of the bi- 
ographies of Amelia W. Sieveking, and of 
Pastor Fliedner, the founder of the sister- 
hood of Protestant Deaconesses at Kaiser- 
werth. 

Mrs. T. Myra HaAuv talked more sense 
to the Labor Committee of Congress, last 
week, than all the other speakers. She said 
that ‘‘the first step necessary to bring back 
prosperity to the country was to grant Wo- 
man Suffrage. Give women the ballot, and 
everything will be improved thereby. Now 
is the time to do so, and women would no 
longer rear up the miserable race they have 
around them. Woman Suffrage comes be- 
fore the financial, or any other question, in 
the course of progress and advancment.”’ 

Rosa BonHeEvr, while going the round of 
the Paris Exhibition, noticed a fine speci- 
men of the shaggy and picturesque High- 
land beed of cattle, and inquired if it was 
for sale. She received answer that the ani- 
mal was to be sold on no account. On ob- 
taining the address of the owner, she 
telegraphed to London to ask if it could be 
hired for a certain period, so that she might 
have an opportunity of painting it. The 
owner immediately replied, and gave in- 
structions that Rosa Bonheur was to have 
the animal for that purpose free of all 
charge. It is at present at Fontainbleau, 
twenty miles from Paris, the studio and 
residence of the famous painter. 
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THE BABY I LOVE. 


This is the baby I love! 
The baby that cannot talk; 
The baby that cannot walk: 
The baby that just begins to creep; 
The baby that’s cuddled and rocked to sleep: 
O, this is the baby I love! 
This is the baby I love! 
The baby that’s never cross; 
The baby that papa can toss! 
The baby that crows when held aloft; 
The baby that’s rosy. and round, and soft! 
” €, this is the baby I love! 
This is the baby I cove! 
The baby that laughs when I peep 
To see is it still asleep: 
The baby that coos and frowns and blinks 
When left alone—as it sometimes thinks; 
O, this is the baby I love! 
This is the baby I love! 
The baby that lies on my knee 
Aud dimples and smiles on me 
When I strip it, and bathe it, and kiss it—O! 
Till with bathing and kissing ‘tis all aglow; 
es, this is the baby I love! 
This is the baby I love! 
The baby all freshly dressed; 
That, waking, is never at rest; 
That plucks at my collar, and pulls at my hair 
Till I look like a witch, but I do not care; 
O, this is the baby I love! 
This is the baby I love! 
The baby that understands, 
And dances with feet and hands, 
And a eweet little whinnying eager cry 
For the nice, warm breakfast that waite close by; 
O, this is the baby I love! 
This is the baby I love! 
The baby that tries to talk; 
The baby that longs to walk; 
And O! its mamma will wake some day 
To find that her baby has run away 
My baby!—the baby I love! 
— Wide Awake. 





For The Woman's Journal. 
SIMPLE SIMON’S SISTER. 


(A STORY POR BOYS.) 








BY HARRIETTE R SHATTUCK. 


Simple Simon’s grandmother was ‘‘pecu- 
liar.” After searching through all the 
records of the Simon family, this is the only 
fact I can find which will account for Sim- 
ple Simon himself, and for his littie sister 
Sallie, whose history I am going to teli to 
you. To be sure, Sallie was born at about 
the period when Simple Simon was being 
put into short trousers, and that may have 
had some effect on her character; do you 
suppose it did, boys? For my part I be- 
lieve there was something else the matter— 
the same that was wrong with Simple Si- 
mon—,she was born wrong and ought to have 
been a boy, instead of a girl. Why, instead of 
being sweet, gentle, pink and white, and 
kissable, as a girl baby should be, (shouldn’t 
she boys?) this little one was fat, strong and 
hearty, and would not let you kiss her for 
anything! When a wee bit of a baby, she 
insisted on kicking off both her embroidered 
shoes every time nurse put them on; and 
she would tear off every scrap of ribbon or 
lace which her mamma had worked so hard 
to make for her. Queer actions for a girl 
baby, weren’t they? 

Girls are ‘‘naturally” so fond of trimmings 

and furbelows, you know. The nurse tried 
hard for several months to part baby’s hair 
in the middle and smooth it modestly down 
on either side, as a girl’s hair should be, 
but this young child would give a little dig 
with her sturdy fist, and send the parting all 
on one side, until at last they gave up try- 
ing and let her have her own way. As she 
grew out of the cradle, her tastes were so 
‘peculiar’ that her poor mother despaired 
of ever making of her the gentle creature 
whom you boys so admire. Her first doll 
she flung down stairs, on receiving it, and 
other dolls, big and little, wax and china, 
and even rag babies, presented to her by her 
many horrified aunts, fell victims to this 
strange girl's dislike. She didn’t want the 
‘ol’ tings.” Do you wonder that the gentle 
mother worried over such an odd gir.? Her 
favorite playthings were a drum, a pair of 
clappers, a spinning top and a hobby horse 
—oh! what unlady-like tastes! A baby wa- 
gon, a Noah’s ark, 17 paper dolls, a bed all 
made up, and a tiny cooking-stove, besides 
many other appropriate Christmas presents, 
were all neglected or given away (as she 
wished,) to ‘‘some baby girl.” She didn’t 
want girl’s things, sie wanted to play mar- 
bles and hop-scotch, and build snow-houses 
and drive horse. What could they do with 
such a girl! 

Simple Simon was at his wit’s end, for, 
like some other boys, he didn’t want a ‘‘girl 
round” when he was playing. 

“Pooh!” said he, one day, ‘‘you can’t 
play ;—girls can’t play marbles;— that’s a 
boy’s game:” 

‘* But I can too,” said Sallie, ‘‘see here!” 
and before he could stop her, she had sent 
the three middle marbles clear across the 
road. 

But, for all that, Simple Simon wouldn’t 
‘et her play. I wonder if the reason was, 
because he was afraid she might beat him 
at playing the game, and he didn’t want to 
be beaten by agirl? Do you suppose it was? 
Sallie met with so many snubs from her 
brother and the other young lads, that, at 
last, she determined {to go to school, and see 
if she couldn’t find some better boys to play 

with. 

Having made up her mind, of course she 

must go, and so one morning when she was 
six years old, off she started for school, with 


her primer and a pop-gun. When she 
arrived, hot and tired-out with chasing cats 
and climbing fences, all the prim little 
maidens laughed at her because she wore 
her hair parted on the side, and swung her 
arms around instead of folding them meek 
ly before her. She would not sit with the 
girls, they were so ‘‘nice and slick,” and 





so the teacher gave her a desk on the boys’ 
side of the room, where, after a day or two, 
she threw spit-balls and made faces equal to 
any boy. 

Awful fora girl, was it not? Still, in 
spite of her naughty actions, she learned her 
lessons, and always stood above the boys in 
her class, although several pale little girls 
ranked higher than she. This was a very 
peculiar school; different surely from any 
of yours, boys;—for it cannot be that you 
let the girls get ahead of you in your classes! 

Miss Sallie’s girl friends were few; but 
the boys all liked her—that is they respected 
her. ‘Of course, you know, she was not 
the kind of girl that a fellow cared to take 
round and treat to peanuts and soda; but 
she was good to talk with, though she did 
cut a fellow up some,” one of her school 
mates confessed. They liked her boyish 
ways and independence, and so, when she 
announced her intention of going to college, 
most of them approved, while at the same 
time telling their other girl friends that ‘‘it 
was all very well for Sallie, but you, you 
know, are so much nicer at home.” 

So Sallie went to a university where boys 
and girls were educated together; Vassar 
Collge did not suit her tastes, for there they 


were ‘‘all girls”. 
She commenced a course of study calcu 


lated tofit her for every or any profession, 


trade or station. 
Simple Simon, who was now just far 


enough along at Harvard to believe that 
‘‘Woman’s only proper sphere is the home,” 
strongly opposed his sister’s going to college. 
He wrote hera very pathetic letter, begging 
her not to ‘‘unsex herself,” but to try to be 
sweet and submissive; else her chances 
would be sacrificed. What a fine. manly fel- 
low was Simple Simon! Sallie’s answer, how 
ever effectually closed the correspondence, 
and squelched the friendly adviser. It consis- 
ted of these words, on a postal card—‘‘Give 
us a rest!” Of course this was very unlady- 
like; perhaps I ought not to have told you 
of it; none of your sisters would have done 
this, I’m sure, boys,—but, you see, Sallie 
was so “‘peculiar.” 

In her classes at college, Sallie stood very 
well,—that is, compared with the boys; and 
her studies were those usually chosen by 
boys alone, such as Greek, Trigonometry, 
and Logic; while French, German, Music, 
Drawing and the like, were left for the 
other girls. Her conduct while there would 
compare quite favorably with Simple Si- 
mon’s or most other college boys. To be 
sure, she was caught in a few pranks, but 
they merely called forth a reprimand from 
her teacher, who rather admired the fine, 
boyish freedom of her character. Of course 
she always stood below all the girls in her 
studies, but in base ball, and in the boat 
club she was ‘‘equal” to ber brothers. She 
had learned before entering college, that 
these were the two most important branches 
of the Harvard course, and she was deter- 
mined to show Simple Simon that *‘Woman 
is worthy of a college education.”” Do you 
wonder, boys, that her brother was disgust- 
ed at her actions? 

At last she graduated, having, as the 
young lady who read the valedictory said, 
‘Just scraped through” in Latin and the 
higher studies, but ranking among the first 
in the athletic branches. She returned to 
her home and commenced tending store for 
her father, who was a dry-goods dealer. 
This surprises you all, 1 know, for why did 
Sallie go through college and spend so much 
time and money, when a common school 
course would have fitted her for a clerk in 
a dry-goods store?—that is, it seems to me 
sufficient; but perhaps it takes a great deal 
of learning, does it boys? At any rate, there 
she stayed, while all her friends were won- 
dering why she did not study for the minis- 
try, or at least study to be ‘‘an author,” like 
one of the young ladies of her class. After 
a few years, her father gave her an interest 
in the firm, and she grew to be a first-rate 
business woman. I have never learned that 
her Greek and Trigonometry (what she 
knew of them) ever helped her any, but I 
can answer for her base ball training; for 
she now often acts as umpire in champion 
games, although, out of respect to her 
brother's feelings, she does not take an ac- 
tive part. 

Now I am sure you all see why it would 
have been better for Sallie to have been born 
a boy. No boy ever went through college 
and neglected Latin for boat clubs and ge- 
ometry for base ball! No boy ever graduated 
from that University standing lower in rank 
than the girls! No boy ever entered his 
father’s dry goods store, after a course at 
Harvard, and calmly went to selling cottons! 
Indeed no! Had Sallie beena boy, doubtless 
now she would have been a judge in Louis- 
iana, or a Cabinet officer at Washington, or 
a collector at New York, or a lobby mem- 
ber in Boston, as becomes a college gradu- 


ate! 

Alas! for Sallie! and alas! for Simple Si- 
mon! Could sister and brother but change 
places all the world over, how blissful 





every thing would be! 





AKIN TO LOVE. 


BY LAURA SANFORD. 


‘Don’t be hard to the girl, Kendrick,” 
said Miles Hopkins. 

‘Hard to her? Who's hard to her?’ 
gruffly replied Kendrick, as he brought 
back his awl, which he had been flourish- 
ing threateningly in the air, to its proper 
place on the shoemaker’s bench and moodi- 
ly took up his wax. ‘And who's got a 
better right to be hard to her than her own 
father, | should like to know? Give me 
that end, Miles.” 

“No one,” said Miles, selecting with 
alacrity the wax end to which his master 
pointed, and giving it, with a certain air of 
politeness, to Kendrick. ‘‘No one, if it’s 
the right you want. But Lily is a little un. 
She’s like her name. She ain’t made to be 
touched rough like.”’ 

Kendrick gave no reply, unless a sort of 
contemptuous grunt was intended for a 
reply. He cast a quick, sharp glance at 
his apprentice—a look difficult to define. 
Surprise, suspicion, mockery, and a vague 
gleam of cunning had part in it. Then, 
withdrawing his gaze slowly, he resumed 
his work. 

The young man who had been the object 
of Kendrick’s scrutiny was a_ strongly- 
built, well-shaped fellow—twenty years of 
age, one might say, judging by his brow 
and hands; younger a year or two, judging 
from his smooth cheeks and slightly shaded 
lip. He wore miserably shabby clothes, 
the vest appearing only shabbier because 
the shirt, carelessly unbuttoned from his 
brown throat, was studiously clean. His 
patched boots spoke well for ability in his 
trade, as far as cobbling went. Poverty, 
that ‘“‘wrinkle in itself,” gave to his face 
the pallor that accompanies the condition 
of being habitually ill-fed. But the fea- 
tures were strong and good, the mouth par- 
ticularly good; and his eyes, raised from 
his work at the instant of Kendrick’s glance 
and gazing along the pathway from the 
shop to the highroad, had in them an ex- 
pression of sentiment, gentle, eager, in- 
quiring, patiently resolute. A woman 
would have looked at them twice. 

Down the pathway, quickly beyond sight 
of the men, a little figure walked. Lily 
Kendrick, the girl to whom her father’s ap- 
prentice begged him not to be hard, was 
hastening on an errand, deiay in which had 
already aroused a storm of tyrannical 
wrath. She was a slender girl, fourteen 
years old, but delicate and small for her 
age. <A huge basket was slung on her arm, 
and her gray calico gown, clinging to her 
slight form, showed wetted blotches, effect 
of her latest toil—bringing buckets of wa- 
ter from a distant well. Her face was pale 
and her shoulders were bent. The poor 
child was maid-of-all-work in her father’s 
house. And she was motherless. 

Her father’s rough words and the threat- 
ening motion of his hand haunted her as 
she went. But all sadness and weariness 
vanished when a yellow dog, homely as a 
yellow dog could be, leaped through a gap 
of the fence, and, without other demonstra- 
tion than the friendly wagging of his tail, 
shared the path at her side. 

“Good Fide!” said the girl, caressingly. 
“Good, nice Fide!” 

Her errands ended in the village, Lily 
returned home. Fide looked as if he would 
gladly carry the heavily-loaded basket, if 
he could; and he was rewarded for good- 
will by a beaming “Good Fide! Kind 
Fide!” But Lily carried her own burden, 
and cheerfully, until! with fear she came 
near the shop. 

Her fears vanished as she entered. The 
household storm was spent. Kendrick’s 
mood had changed. He was in high spirits; 
and, the hour being near supper-time, he 
busied himself in preparing for it. He 
filled the kettle and slung it on the crane 
of the old-fashioned fireplace; he drew the 
deal table into the middle of the room, and 
ransacked the cupboard for a fresh cloth. 
“For we've got a boarder,” he said, hilari- 
ously. ‘‘Miles there is a-going to board 
with us. How do you like that, Lil?” 

‘I like it,” said the child; but in such an 
unaccenting way and with a plaintive sigh, 
as she kneeled on the hearth to fan the 
flames that Miles started, as if he would 
speak a sudden word, or as if he would 
seize her task. 

Whatever the impulse was, he resisted it, 
and went to the doorway and looked forth, 
leaning idly against the door-post. It was 
summer, and beyond the weedy path and 
the fenced highroad green fields stretched 
with gentle undulations toward rolling, 
wooded hills. Between the hills here and 
there the gleam of ariver shone. Above it 
the sky, touched with the tender tints of 
declining day, was braided with light flecks 
of clouds. The eyes of the young man, 
gazing afar across the scene, took into their 
depths once more, and more intensely, their 
look of sentiment. 

Yes, his impulse had been to speak a 
protecting word and help the little girl in 
her task. He resisted it, because he feared 
to betray his motive in becoming an inmate 
of Kendrick’s house. He did not imagine 
that, upon the betrayal already of softness 
towards the child, the cunning master had 
won his point and secured for something 
easier to pay than ‘‘hard cash” the work of 





a good hand. For Miles’ apprenticeship 
ended that day. 

‘He'll do it for the sake of the young 
un,” Kendrick thought. 

And so Miles did, and accepted the poor 
and oft-refused terms of hire; relying for 
all outside wants upon the petty sum of 
rent received for a certain ‘‘red cottage, 
with pasture-land for cow,” which was his 
sole inheritance. 

Miles Hopkins had been called a wild 
boy. At school he liked play better than 
his book; as he grew older he was a truant 
often. Joining a fire company in the adja- 
cent town, he spent many a night in the 
engine-house and was never absent in time 
of fire. On one occasion he distinguished 
himself by a brave act. A wild boy, but 
not a bad one; and he was thoroughly 
sobered by his mother’s death. She was all 
he held dear and dearest in the world; and 
when she fell into a quick decline, anc 
when the careless, fun-loving boy learned 
one day that her illness must prove fatal, 
he suddenly mended his ways, renounced 
idleness, steadily applied himself to learn- 
ing his trade, and devoted his spare time to 
his mother. Many a time she said, that 
last year, the happiest year of her life: 
‘Miles is such a comfort to me.” She 
passed away holding his hand in hers, and 
blessing with her last breath his filial devo- 
tion. 

The long illness, the doctor’s fees and ex- 
penses of the funeral left Miles very poor. 
But he kept his mother’s counsel to go on 
faithfully with his work, and ‘‘never fear.” 
The future did not concern him with any 
vital stir of ambition until in Kendrick’s 
shop, he was stung through and through in 
becoming witness of Lily’s hard fate—her 
slavish, unloved, over-worked young life. 
He made a vow in his heart: “I will get 
rich enough to lift that poor child out of 
this cruelty, so sure as Tam a man.” 

From the morrow after he came a board- 
er to the house Lily’s life changed. With- 
out promising any kindness and with always 
few words, he took her part and gave her 
help. But Kendrick’s temper proved too 
hot even for his policy. Miles had not the 
meek spirit of a gentle, heart crushed girl. 
He resented the tyrannical outbursts, the 
contemptible selfishness, the unjust oppres- 
sion; and the result was, ere long, that 
enmity took the form of angry words and 
well-nigh blows, 

At last, one day, he said to Lily: ‘‘I am 
going to leave this place and find work in 
the city. I shall be a hundred miles off; 
but that ain’t much atwixt friends nowa- 
days, and I shan’t forget you, Lil. I’ve 
asked old Sally Hicks to come here twice a 
week and give you a lift, washin’ days in 
particular; for that’s too much for you 
while you're a growin’ girl. She says she 
will, and I'l] see that her wages is paid and 
she'll find herself. Now don’t look scared, 
little Lil; but get your bunnet and shawl, 
and I'll take you a-rowin’ on the river. 
It’s my last day, and your father's giv con- 
sent and we’ll make it a treat.” 

A-rowing on the river! The very treat of 
all treats that Lily had dreamed of again 
and again fromthe time when her mother 
pointed out to her childish eyes the blue 
gleam of the river between the green hills. 
A-rowing on the river! How could any one 
have guessed that of all things in the wide 
world this was what Lily would have 
chosen? For she had never said it; nor did 
she say it now, so reticent does a child be- 
come who has been unloved. She merely 
asked: ‘‘And may I take Fide?” But Miles 
saw the sad eyes brighten and _ the scar- 
let flush flash to the pale cheek. 

And such a day as that was! Such a day 
of days! The walk across the fields, where 
the grasshoppers leaped from blade to blade, 
singing their shrill, electrical chirps; the 
wonderful woodpath between the hills; the 
banks of golden-rod and purple asters, for 
it was late summer now; and the wild white 
daisies, so thick a child might pick forever; 
the little inn by the water’s edge, where 
they had lunch—gingerbread and cider, and 
for Fide a bit of meat—delicious lunch! 
And then the boat! Lily trembled at the 
landing, for going off upon the water was 
so new to her; but her courage rallied when 
she took her place, and Miles showed her 
how to steer, and Fide lay down in full 
content at her feet. And Miles rowed and 
pushed off into the mid.stream, and left the 
shore afar, to keep its beauty like a picture; 
and the blue waves danced; and the sun- 
shine shone, as sunshine shines on happy 
days. And they sailed a great way; and 
Miles sang songs; and they met boats; and 
they saw fishermen pull in their nets; and 
they saw people dancing to the tinkling 
tunes of violin and harp on the greensward 
before the summer cottages in Lowtide 
Woods. 

And then the happy day went out, like a 
falling star, like a spark on the hearth; but 
never, never to be forgotten. 

The next morning Miles Hopkins went. 
Lily almost cried when he shook her hand 
with ‘‘Good-bye,” and gave Fide a pat, and 
said: ‘‘Keep courage, Fide; and don’t let 
Lily kill herself with work.” 

And the next week Sally Hicks came, as 
she was bid, and every week for some time, 
and gave “‘a lift.” But no more was seen 
of Miles Hopkins at the shop or the village. 





He had gone to the city, a hundred m)}-s 
off, and he did not come back. 

“I must get rich,” Miles had said to him 
self. But this is one thing to wish and 
another to do; and Miles was poor and 
friendless and shy toa fault. In the wild 
rush of a great town such people are tric 
den underfoot. Most vividly of a erest 
town one may repeat: 

“A rampart-bridge is every day 
Which many mortals are storming; 
Fal! in the breach who may, 
Of the dead no heap is forming.” 

Miles found difficulty in getting work. 
He tried and failed; tried again; failed 
again; and, while waiting for better things 
was forced to accept a place where great 
labor brought pitiable pittance. Throuch 
all he kept his resolution firm. “I must 
get rich enough to help Lily out of her 
hard place. I must do this, as I am a 
man.” 

There was one business house in Miles 
Hopkins’ line of trade famed for its popu. 
larity and wealth. Miles in the country 
village had felt that his fortune would be 
made if he could once gain entrance to this 
house, with leave to work his way up. But 
when he reached the city, repeated attempts 
taught him the difficulty, the impossibility 
of accomplishing this. Yet Miles, after a 
year of disappointment, could not banish 
the idea that such an entrance must be 
sought. 

One day fortune favored him. It was a 
blustering day in March. The wind came 
in tempestuous gusts and made whirlwinds 
of dust in the down-town streets. Miles, 
starting from his miserable lodgings to go 
to the dismal shop where in despair he 
worked, turned out of his way, just to look 
at the outside of the great house, whose 
interior he dared not, afterso many repulses, 
approach. 

At the corner of the street an applewo 
man had astand. Just as Miles came near 
a violent sweep uf wind took the stand 
from the curbstone, spilled all the apples; 
and the old woman, not to be parted from 
her big umbrella and yet eager to save her 
fruit, tumbled ignominiously in the midst. 
She scrambled slowly to her feet; but peo- 
ple laughed. A coarse voice from a passing 
truck called out a rude jest. Miles, stung 
with that pity which, born of sympathy 
with one hard fate, the slightest view of 
pain goaded in his breast, sprang forwari, 
replaced the stand, picked up the apples, 
amid jeers, and re-established the old w 
man under her broken umbrella as well as 
he could. 

A gentleman, alighting at this moment 
from his brougham, looked sharply at the 
young man’s face. Miles hurried on; but 
he could not forbear casting one glance at 
the side-entrance of the great house, and 
there he saw a placard: ‘‘Wanted, fora few 
days, a porter, to fill a temporarily vacant 
place.” 

Miles was not a porter, but he could carry 
and lift. He rushed boldly in, and, fortify 
ing his shyness with one thought—‘‘For lit 
tle Lil’s sake”—he applied at a clerk’s desk 
for the porter’s place. 

As he was speaking, a gentleman, with a 
grave and gentle face, passed to an inner 
office. He was the same who, alighting 
from the brougham, had observed Miles. 
The clerk bowed to him obsequiously as the 
head of the house; but it was the applicant 
who riveted the grave gentleman’s atte: 
tion. He paused and examined the earnest 
fellow himself, and admitted him to the 
place. From that moment the good fortune 
of Miles Hopkins commenced. It is nee«! 
less to follow the steps by which he was 
called higher. His proficiency in his trade 
served him well. Knowing how to work, 
he knew how to order work. Four years 
from that day he was a trusted chief clerk, 
with prospect of a limited partnership in 
the house. And he was a strong, healthful, 
happy man. He had passed the ‘‘rampar' 
bridge,” without falling in the breach. 

Meanwhile, what had become of little 
Lil? Miles had sent her every half year a 
generous amount, increasing as his store in- 
creased. He sent it first for help; then for 
schooling; and he had received several let- 
ters, in scrawling and less scrawling writing, 
expressing loving thanks. Then the ac 
knowledgments were written by. her father, 
and toward the end of the third year all let- 
ters stopped. 

Miles Hopkins had by this time become 
so identified with interests in town that he 
had no desire to return to his native village. 
New influences conflicted with old associa- 
tions, and even the sentiment for Lily, re- 
ligiously kept in outward act, had lost its 
vital hold; or, rather, had become obscured 
in a devotion more vital. He was in love. 

Miles had not intended to fall in love. 
Indeed, nothing was further from his 
thought. Hedid sosimply because he could 
not help it. The object of his idolatry— 
affection it could hardly be called, for he 
had not ventured yet to express his pas- 
sion—was a beautiful little companion-maid 
who lived with Miss Aldrich, the infirm 
elder sister of the bachelor head of the 
house. This beautiful maid appeared when- 
ever Miles went—as he often went—on con- 
fidential errands to the luxurious up-town 
home; which, luxurious as it was, had noth- 
ing in it to compare in fineness and bright- 
ness with this modest yet dazzling sprite. 
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Miles had been deeply struck with Maria 
at first sight. Her pretty shape, her jet 
black eyes, her graceful French speech—not 
toc French to be understood—took posses- 
sion of his fancy. Then for several weeks 
Miss Aldrich was seriously ill; and for that 
period the confidential clerk became an in- 
mate of the house. Miss Aldrich was at- 
tended by a practiced nurse, but the little 
companion-maid was not dismissed; and 
Miles found himself in those trying days 
drawn into relations with Maria that rip- 
ened their acquaintance to sympathetic inti- 
macy, and gradually, on his part, as he 
learned the goodness of her heart, to perfect 
love. 

He chided himself for this attachment. 
‘There is little Lil,” hethought. ‘My duty 
is to her first. I ought never to think of 
marrying till 1 have seen her grown up and 
settled for life. For what should I have 
been without her? She has been the mak- 
ing of me. The constant picture of her 
poor, patient ways—her pale face, her 
shoulders bent with work—this constant 
picture before my eyes, with none but me 
to help has nerved me to win everything 
that I have won so far. My duty is to her 
first. I must not dream of Maria. I must 
not think of asking this beautiful angel of 
sweetness and strangeness and sunlight— 
my perfect Maria—to be my wife till I have 
seen to poor Lil.” 

So, carly in the fifth year of his absence 
from his native village Miles Hopkins re-ap- 
peared there one day at the door of the red 
cottage, much to the surprise of his faith- 
ful tenant, who, however, took great pleas- 
ure in entertaining her landlord and an- 
swering his questions about the village 
folk. 

“And do you ever see Lily Kendrick? 
I suppose she is almost a woman by this 
time.” 

“A woman? Of course, she would be a 
woman by this time; but la me! how many 
years it is since Lsee her. Why, she has 
been gone years.” 

“Gone! Dead?” asked Miles, with a 
poignant surprise that proved to his own 
heart how deep the latent interest was. 
Deep? Yes, almost to the banishment of 
all things else. 

‘Not dead.’ And then he listened to the 
gossip’s tale, till his ears tingled. Ken- 
drick had played a cunning part. And 
Lily? Ah! ear and heart tingled first with 
wrath and then with— 

But wait. It was a lovely, lovely day in 
Maj —one of those days that seem like sum- 
mer in bud; not summer yet, but promising 
summer—redolent, sweet colored, fragrant, 
and fresh. 

Miles Hopkins came down to the broad 
river's edge, at the roaring city’s mouth, and 
asked for a boat. A dozen boats, as by 
magic, leaped to the spot, and a dozen clam- 
orous voices begged choice. 

‘Just to go a-rowin’ on the river,” said 
Miles ‘‘Afore sundown we shall be back.” 

‘‘We’—for there was more than one. A 
dainty, sparkling girl, exquisitely arrayed 
in raiment like a cloud (so Miles thought) 
for soft tinting and silver edge, stepped 
lightly from the pier to the bounding boat. 
Miles trembled as he touched her hand; 
trembled as he drew tne braided cape around 
the sweet shoulders, when he gave her place. 
She was gay, and calm, and innocently at 
rest. But he—ah, he knew how much this 
radiant creature was to him; how enchant- 
ingly, how wildly much. 

A-rowin’ on the River! Miles took the 
oars, Maria said she knew how to steer, and 
they pushed off---away from the grim wharf, 
away from the great city, with its looming 
wallsand beetling hulls and thousand masts. 
It was a difficult course for oar and helm. 
The channel was thronged with plying keels; 
but after an hour's rowing they reached a 
quiet place. Green banks of an island on 
one side shut off the sight of city streets; 
and on the other side a turfed bluff, living 
green with the May, sloped up in elm-shad 
ed lawns to a terrace, crowned with turret- 
ed villas, walled far beyond with groves and 
wooded hills. 

Maria must have had some memory linked 
with green hills, she turned and looked at 
them so oft. In silence they sailed some 
way. Then Miles, when the water was 
emerald dusk with reflections from the is- 
land, rested on his oars, letting the boat 
drift slowly with the turning tide, and gaz- 
ing like one spell-bound at the enchanting 
little figure at the boat’s helm. 

Suddenly he asked. in a tone summing up 
to itself emotion so intense that it vibrated 
and thrilled as if the words it spoke had 
been something poetic and impassioned, 
instead of only the homely question: ‘‘Where 
is Fide?” 

The homely words were a charm, a con- 
juror’s charm. The little sparkling maid, 
gay and calm and laughing like the light- 
some day, vanished. The cheeks paled, 
the coquettish hands dropped, the sweet 
shoulders bent, the jet-black eyes lost fire, 
the French speech faltered. Like a vision 
in a fairy tale, Maria vanished, and little 
Lil came back! 

_ “Poor Fide. He is dead.” She said 
‘hese words unconsciously. They passed 
her lips as dreams pass the threshold of 
waking sleep. Then she gathered back her 
Stace, shone again in her brilliancy, and 





cried, in that quick, half loud, soul-rasping 
voice that enraptured Miles: 

“Is this truly—en verité—truly—you?” 

Miles rowed the boat again where the 
island's shadow lay and let it once more 
drift. But this time in the drifting, Lily 
was by his side, drawn there neither of 
them knew exactly when or how. Their 
arms encircled each other; their eyes shone 
with fond, shy fires; their lips, when words 
were spent, put words to shame. But first 
they told each other all. 

Strange it was that Miles, the pale, sad 
boy, should be this happy man. Strange it 
was that Lily, the little Mary Elizabeth, pa- 
tient scholar of « village school, sent there 
by a benefactor, with pay-money for music 
and French, and fallen in love with by an 
elderly lady looking for a companion-maid, 
should have changed into this incomparable 
and accomplished Maria. But not half so 
strange as they really were, these changes 
seemed; so at home, amid all change, is 
Love! 

Drifting in the cool lee of the island, 
clasped in each other’s arms, they decided 
that Miles should buy a cottage oa the ter- 
raced bluff; that Miles should go to town 
each day, and at evening be met by Maria 
at the wharf; that Miles should have a gar- 
den planted by Maria with golden-rod and 
purple asters and white daisies thick, so 
that one might forever pick; that Maria 
should have a dovecote, and a yellow dog, 
aud a piano, and— 

‘‘But what will Miss Aldrich do without 
me? I must have pity,” Marie said. 

‘Pity me,” said Miles. ‘‘I am the one to 
be pitied, Marie; for without you I could 
not live.” 

So then they decided that great decision 
that decides all other decisions; decided 
that before May could turn to June they 
would be man and wife. 

‘I have loved you always,”’ said Miles. 

And Marie said, oblivious to the omitted 
noun, but said none the less charmingly, 
and none the less understood for that, ‘‘ Yes. 
I remember somewhere in a book I read 
‘It is akin to Love.’"" —N. Y. Independent. 





_ -- 
A MASCULINE CRITIC. 


‘*Men are too apt to turn away from all 
hard-featured virtue, to find comfort evenin 
vice if it be sunny tempered and liberal.” 

So says a masculine critic on his own 
sex. As Horace Greely would say—‘‘is it 
for him or agin him?” And how, if the 
weaker sex should make a similar choice? 
They tooare human. Butno, Woman must 
lead the van to virtue, however hard-fea- 
ured. 








WATCHES. Cheapest in the known 
world, Sample watch and outfit free to Agents. 
For terms address COULTER & CO.Chicago 


$120 Fa Salary, Suicsoicn wesvet to settour 
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Se 
CHAUNCY-HALL SCHOOL, 
259-265 Boylston Street. 


THE FIFTY-FIRST YEAR BEGINS SEPT. 11, 1878. 





THE SCHOOL INCLUDES 


KINDERGARTEN. PREPARATORY, 
UPPER DEPARTMENTS, 


ARRANGEMENTS FOR 


SPECIAL STUDENTS 
AND A 


POST GRADUATE 
OR 


ADVANCED COURSE, 


All of which, at any time, are open to 
PUPILS OF BOTH SEXES. 


A complete education may thus be received in prep- 
aration for Business, College, or Scientific Schools. 
Girls are prepared for any college, receiving the same 
instruction as the boys, and quite a number have 
passed the examinations with entire success. ; 

The boys have the use of an excellent Gymnasium 
with Military Drill, and the girls have a pleasant play- 
room with appropriate exercises. 

The new School house is situated in the most open 
and healthy part of the city, in the immediate vicinity 
of the Art Museum and the Museum of Natural His- 
tory, opening upon a large public square which 
mabes an excellent play ground. Two years’ trial has 
shown it to be 


Perfectly Warmed and Ventilated, 


and in every way commodious. It can be ins ected, 
and the principals consulted from 9 \% to 1 o'clock on 
Wednesdaye and rr during Angust, and daily 
on week days, on and after Sept.2. Catalogues can 
be had at the stores | A. Williams & Co. Thos. 
Groom & Co., or by mail. 

ly7 CUSHINGS & LADD. 





GOLD PLATED WATCHES. Cheapest 
inthe known world. Sample Watch Free to 
Agents. Address, A. CouLTER & Co., Chicago. 


a weekin your own town, Terms and $5 outfit 
free. Ad‘ra H. Hauiett & Co., Portland Me. 
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SWARTHMORE COLLEGE. 
Ten miles from Philadelphia. under the care of 
Friends, gives a thorough collegiate education to 
both sexes, who here pursue the same courses of 
study, and receive the same degrees. 

For catalogue, giving full particulars as to courses 
of ys A c., address, 

EDWARD H. MAGILL, President. 
Swarthmore College,Swarthmore. Delaware Co.. Penn. 
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PHOTOGRAPHS. 


NOTMAN & CAMPBELL’S 


STUDIOS 


At No. 4 Park St., Boston, are now open. Photo- 


graphs from Cartesde Visite to life size, 


Also in 


Water Colors and India Ink, 


MEDALS 


London, 1861; Paris, 9%. Philadelphia, 1876, 
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HENRY F.. MILLER 


PIANO-FORTES 


are the 


—Best.— 


The Henry F. Miller Pianos 


The Most Durable. 


THE 


HENRY F. MILLER 
PIANOS 


Have been thoroughly tested in 
The Boston Public Schools, 


THE NEW ENGLAND CONSERVATORY 


of Music 


etc. 


The Henry F. Miller Pianos 


Received two awards at Philadelphia. 
With but one exception, no other piano exhibition 
received bac one award. 
Write for Catalogue and mention this paper. 


HENRY F. MILLER 


611 WASHINGTON ST., 
opposite the Globe Theater, 
BOSTON 
1y%4 MASS. 





THE WOMAN'S JOURNAL. 


A Weekly Newspaper, pub- 
lished everySaturday in Boston, 
devoted to the interests of Wo- 
man, to her educational, indus- 
trial, legal and political Eqnal- 
ity, and especially to her right 


of Suffrage. 


Jutia Warp Hows, 
Lucy Srong, 
H. B. Buackwe t, 
a We 
Mary A. Livermore, 

Editorial Contributors. 


Editors. 


Hieernson, 


Trerms—$2.50 a year, in ad- 


vance. Single copy, 6 cents. 


Boston Orrice.—No. 4 Park 
Street. Copies for sale and sub- 
scriptions received. 


Crus Rares.—10 copies one 
year, $20.00. 


Specimen copies sent on re- 
ceipt of two cent stamp for pos- 
tage. 


New Premiums For 1878. 


The Woman's JOURNAL offers the follow- 
ing valuable premiums to persons who will 
obtain new subscribers for the year 1878. 


1. On receipt of sixty-five cents for one 
new subscriber for three months, we will 
send, postpaid, by mail, a copy of each of 
the following tracts: 


Fair Play for Women, by Gzorer Wittyam CurR- 
TIS. ; 

Woman Suffrage and the Public Welfare, by Hon. 
GeorGE F. Hoar. 

Equal Rights for Women, by Geores WitLiam 
CuRTI8. 

Woman Suffrage the Growth of Civilization, by 
Hon. Henry 8S. WasHBurRn. 

The Nonsense of It, by T. Wentworta Hieein- 
SON. 

Woman Suffrage a Political Reform, by H. B. 


BLACKWELL. 

Woman Suffrage in Wyoming, by Hon. J. W. 
KINemMAN. 

A Glance at the Situation, by Mary F. Eastman, 

Suffrage for Woman, by Joun Stuart MILL. 

The Higher Education of Women, by T. Went- 
worRTH HIGGINSON. 

Woman Suffrage Essential to the True Republic. by 
Hon. Georce F. Hoar. 


2. On receipt of $2.50 forone new sub- 
scriber, we will send, postpaid, by mail, 
Mrs. Livermore’s new story, entitled, ‘‘Thir 
ty Years Too Late,” illustrated. and hand- 
somely bound in cloth, 


3. On receipt of $7.50 for three new sub- 
scribers or for a renewal and two new sub- 
scribers, we will send by mail, postpaid, a 
copy of Mrs. Farrar’s excellent cook-book, 
entitled, ‘‘The Complete Housekeeper,” 
bound in cloth, and containing several hun- 
dred choice recipes. 

On receipt of $12.50, for five new sub- 
scribers or for a renewal and four new sub- 
scribers, we will send an extra copy of the 
Woman’s Journal for a year, gratis, post- 
paid, to any address. 

Or a liberal cash commission will be paid, 
where it is preferred, as a compensation for 
time and labor expended in getting us new 
subscribers. 

In view of the importance of increasing 
the circulation of a paper especially devoted 
to the rights and interests of women, we 
hope that our friends everywhere will go to 
work at once, to make up a club of new 
subscribers in their own vicinity. 

Address Woman’s JOURNAL, Box 3638, 
P O., Boston. 


CARPETS. 


Persian 
Carpets, 
Rugs and 
Mats. 


Joel Goldthwait 
& Co., 


169 Washington St,, 

Have just received a fresh sup- 
ply of PERSIAN CARPETS, 
RUGS and MATS that are 
worthy the inspection of pur. 
chasers ; among them are a few 
ANTIQUE RUGS from TEH. 
ERAN which are worth inspec 
tion. 

The above goods will be of. 
fered at prices that will insure 
sales. 

We have also on hand a full 
stock of MOQUETS, AXMIN. 
STERS, WILTONS, Brussels, 
Tapestries and Ingrains, which 


we shall offer at 
Low Prices! 
JOEL GOLDIRWATI1 & Co. 


169 WASHINGTON STREET, 
BOSTON ly! 





Grace's Celebrated Salve, 


ASURE RELIEF FOR THE SUFFERER. 








PREPARED BY 


SETH W. FOWLE & SONS, 
86 HARRISON AVENUE 
BOSTON, MASS. 


GRACE’S CELEBRATED SALVE. 
Is a Vegetable Preparation. 
invented in the 17th century by Dr. William Grace, 
Surgeon in King James’ army. Through its agenc 
he cured thousands of the most serious sores 
wounds that baffled the skill of the most eminent phy- 
sicians of his day, and was regarded by all who knew 
him as a public benefactor. 
PRICE 25 CENTS A BOX. 








GRACE’S CELEBRATED SALVE 
CURES 
Flesh Wounds, Frozen Limbs, Salt Rheum, Chil- 


blains, Sore Breast, Sore Lips, Erysipelas, Ring- 
worms, Calluses, Scald Head, Chap Hands, 


Burns, Cancers, elons, 
Scalds, Sores, Ulcers, 
Wounds, Stings, Shingles, 
Festers, Wens, Sties, 
Piles, Abcess, Freckles, 
Bunions, Sprains, Boils. 
Bites, Cuts, Whitlows, 
Warts, Blisters, Tan, 


Pimples, Corns, Scurvy, 
Itch, mgs Nails, Nettle Rash, Mosquito and 
lea Bites, Spider Stings, 
And all cutaneous diseases and eruptions generally. 
For sale by all druggists, grocers, and at all coun! 
stores throughout the United States and Bri 
Provinces. ice by mail 30 cents. ly42 


New England Conservatory of Music. 


'Y-FIVE HOURS INSTRUCTION with the 
best instructors, by the most capers meth- 
ods, in the largest Music School in the world, for 
$15.00. Send for Circular. 
E. TOURJEE, Music Hall, om 


WOMAN'S MEDICAL COLLEGE 


of Pennsylvania, 


The Twenty-Ninth Winter Session will open on 
Thursday, October 3, 1878, in the commodious new 
college building. 

Clinical instruction is on in the Woman's Hos- 
pital, Pennsylvania, Wills, Philadelphia, and Ortho- 
pedic Hospitals. 

Spring Course of Lectures, Practical Demonstra- 
tions, and Winter Quizzes are free (except forex 
of materia!) to all matriculants of the year. Address 


RACHEL L. BODLEY, A. M., Dean. 
North College Ave., and 2ist St., Philadelphia, Pa 
SCREENS Will save money by 


WIRE calling at 
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All communications for the Woman's JOURNAL, 
and all letters relating to its editorial management, 
must be addressed to the Editors of the Woman's 
JOURNAL. 


Letters containing remittances, and relating to the 
business department of the paper, must be addressed 
to Box al Boston. Remittances in Registered 
Letters or P. O. money orders may be sent at our 
risk. Money sent in letters not registered will be at 
the risk of the person sending it. 


Papers are forwarded until an explicit order is re- 
ceived by the publisher to discontinue and until pay- 
ment of al! arrearages is made. 

The receipt of the paper is a sufficient receipt of 
the first subscription. The change of date printed on 
the r is a receipt for renewals. This chan 
should be made the first or second week after the 
money is received. Receipts will not be sent unless 
astamp is enclosed with the subscription for that 
purpose. 

Subscribers are earnestly requested to note the ex- 
iration of their subscriptions and to forward money 
Por the ensuing year without waiting for a bill. 











SUFFRAGE VICTORY IN NEW HAMPSHIRE. 


We are glad to announce, that the women 
of New Hampshire have been made legal 
voters in School District Meetings. On the 
evening before the vote was taken, a public 
hearing was given in the Senate Chamber, 
August, 7, before the House Special Com- 
mittee on the subject, the attendance being 
quite large, especially of ladies. Argu- 
ments in behalf of the bill were made by 
Senators Gallinger and Shaw, Galen Foster, 
Esq., of Canterbury, Mrs. Abba G. Wool- 
son, H. P. Rolfe, Esq., Samuel B. Page, 
Esq., Mrs. Nathaniel White, and Rev. E. L. 
Conger, of Concord. The Daily Monitor of 
the 8th inst., gave a very complimentary no- 
tice of the hearing and said: 

The advocates of this proposed change 
in our laws have reason to congratulate 
themselves on the treatment they are receiv- 
ing at the hands of this Legislature, as the 
measure has already passed the Senate, and 
is now receiving the most serious considera- 
tion of an intelligent committee of the 
House. No one appeared at the hearing, in 
opposition to the proposed reform. 

hen the question came up in the House 
of Representatives, Mr. Batchellor, of Little- 
ton, said that this bill was one of the great- 
est importance, and before we vote upon it, 
he would desire the views of the committee 
upon it. 

Mr. Foster, of Canterbury, called upon 
Mr. Blodgett of Franklin. 

Mr. Blodgett of Franklin, said he had no 
doubt of the constitutionality of the bill. 
School districts were created by statute, 
and not by the constitution, and they had a 
perfect right to say who should vote in con- 
trolling their affairs. 

Mr. Foster of Canterbury, argued that 
the mothers of our children should have a 
voice in the education of their children. 
We have allowed women to hold certain 
offices in connection with schools, but we 
have never given them a voice in the control 
of the money expended for schools, The 
mothers take ten times more interest in the 
education of the young than men do, and 
should have a voice in the affairs of school 
districts. This wasa matter of right and 
justice. 

Mr. Sinclair, of Bethlehem, said there 
ought not to be any objection to this bill. 
If there was aclass who ought to have a 
voice in the education of children, it is the 
mothers. (Applause). Some of the best 
Superintending School Committees in the 
State are women. If they can be elected to 
that office, it is not proper to say they shall 
have no voice in such election. He earnest- 
ly hoped this bill would pass. (Applause.) 

Mr. Whicher, of Strafford, thought we 
should get a little mixed in carrying out the 
provisions of this bill, in the face of the 
statutes relating to school district meetings. 
ed would move to indefinitely postpone the 

vill. 

Mr. Mosher, of Dover, said there ought 
to be a new motion gotten up. The motion 
to indefinitely postpone is getting to be ster- 
eotyped. his bill needed no _ further 
championing. Its justice was apparent. 

Mr. Hobbs, of Ossipee, said if women 
were capable of holding an office, they were 
also capable of saying who should hold it. 
(Applause. ) 

Mr. Patten, of Manchester, favored the 
bill, and hoped that the motion of Mr. 
Whitcher would be voted down. 

Mr. Woolson, of Lisbon, the Speaker, 
said this bill had passed the Senate almost 
unanimously, had been reported unanimous- 
ly from the committee, and he hoped it 
would be given a prompt passage. (Ap- 
plause. ) 

Mr. Patterson, of Hanover, said he would 
congratulate his friend from Bethlehem in 
being orthodox upon this question. He 
had been a little mixed on the fish question, 
but was all right now. (Applause.) 

Mr. Sinclair, of Bethlehem, congratulated 
his friend from Hanover on his display of 
courage in waiting until the ice was broken 
all around here, before coming to the front 
on this question. He reminded him of a man 
who fled under the bed to escape from his 
irate wife, and when she called upon him 
to come out, he replied, ‘‘Never, while I 
aave the spirit of aman!’ (Great laughter 
and applause. ) 

Mr, Whicher, of Strafford, withdrew his 
motion to postpone and moved to table the 
vill. Lost, and the bill then passed. 

Mr. Parker of Merrimack, gave notice of 
* motion to reconsider the vote. 

A despatch from Hon. N. White to the 
office of the Woman’s JouRNAL, announc- 
ing the success of the measure, reached us 

m the 9th inst., just after our paper had 
gone to press. The following letter was re- 
ceived by Mrs. M. W. Campbell, from Mrs. 
Armenia 8. White, President of the New 
Hampshire Woman Suffrage Association: 
ConcorD, N. H., Aug. 9, 1878. 

To our surprise and delight, the bill al- 
lowing women to vote in School District 
Meetings passed the House yesterday after- 





noon at half-past four o'clock, amid much 
cheering and clapping of hands, the ladies 
in the gallery joining in the manifestations 
of satisfaction. Conservative New Hamp- 
shire leads New England in this branch of 
reform. A. 8. WHITE. 

Another friend writes us, as follows: 

Concorp, N. H., Aug. 8, 1878. 

Eprrors JourRNAL.—I take this pleasant 
occasion to announce to you that, five min- 
utes ago, the House of Representatives of 
this State, by a very large ira voce vote, 

assed the Bill allowing women to vote for 

hool officers. It had already passed the 
Senate by a vote of ten to two. 

Thus you see that some things can be 
done in the conservative State of New 
Hampshire, which has been reported so fre- 
quently, in Boston, as very backward in the 
matter. 

The Speaker of the House, Augustus A. 
Woolson, is an honest and honorable man, 
and will every time act up to his convictions 
of duty. He selected a Committee of five, 
at the head of which is Mr. Galen Foster, 
a brother I think, of Stephen 8., — all, 

ersons in favor of the Bill. After a 

earing given last evening, at which there 
were a number of speakers, among whom 
was Mrs. Woolson, they unanimously agreed 
to recommend the Bill. 

This afternoon, some of our ablest men, 
including the Speaker, made speeches in fa- 
vor; the latter leaving his chair to do so,— 
for the first time this session, It passed al- 
most unanimously, by the largest delibera- 
tive body in the United States. Does not 
the world move? 

While claiming for all Suffrage workers 
the credit of this glorious work, great cred- 
it should be given Dr. Gallinger and Sam- 
uel B. Page. i have hastened to write you 
this good news, knowing that you would re- 
joice cmeetingy, and enclose a printed ac- 
count of the public hearing. 

The Governor of New Hampshire has 
signed the Bill, and it is now a law. 

We congratulate our New Hampshire 
friends, and especially those persevering 
workers, Mr. and Mrs. White, upon this 
first fruit of their long-continued efforts in 
behalf of Woman Suffrage. First of the 
New England States, New Hampshire has 
given her women Suffrage on questions cf 
education. Let us hope that, ere long, she 
will give them Suffrage in Municipal elec- 
tions and Town Meetings also; and then, by 
Constitutional Amendment, remove all dis- 
abilities of sex. 

+> ——_——- 


OIL PAINTING OR COOKING. 


‘An English lady who can cook, enlarges, 
in a lively letter to 7’e Standard, on one of 
the real grievances of the present day, to 
wit, the number of utterly useless and idle 
young wives, who, being incapable them- 
selves, spoil their servants, and then won- 
der that the husband leaves the ill-cooked 
meal, perhaps ill-served also, to dine at his 
club. They say contemptuously, they were 
not brought upto that sort of thing, and 
consider it beneath them. This lady re- 
plies, that she was not brought up to it eith- 
er, but she denies that it is beneath any 
gentlewoman to try and contribute to the 
comfort of those around her. If she need 
not absolutely work with her own hands, 
the mistress of a house should certainly 
have sufficient knowledge to direct her sub- 
ordinates, or they will soon discover her 
ignorance, and become insubordinates. Nor 
need the absolute performance of these 
duties interfere with other pursuits. This 
lady confesses that after pastry and cake- 
making in the morning, her hand is some- 
times too tremulous for her favorite oil 
painting, or to help her husband in the prep- 
aration of objects for his microscope, but it 
is easy enough to find some other occupation 
when this is the case; and she has not lost 
her love for art, nor her appreciation of 
science, because she is happy enough to be 
a lady who can cook.” 

The New York Tribune gives the above 
with evident approval, which we can more 
than half forgive, in view of the fact that 
so many young women to their own shame, 
and still more to the shame of their mothers, 
know neither how to cook or to make a 
family comfortable, but who, all the same, 
are eager to assume a post which they have 
not the first requisite to fill. 

But the attempt to make a public senti- 
ment, which will, in some sort compel all 
women to be the mechanical hands to cre 
ate material comfort for their families, is all 
a mistake. Take the very case quoted 
above. Here isa woman who paints in oil. 
Her single picture may sell for tens, hun- 
dreds, or thousands of dollars, according to 
its merits. But instead of painting, she 
takes the precious morning hours to make 
pastry and cake, (which her family would 
be better without,) till her hands shake so 
that she cannot paint, nor help her husband 
with his microscope. Probably within a 
mile of this lady, there are ten women with 
strong arms, who couldstir cake and knead 
bread better than she can; whose hands 
would not shake, and who would be thank- 
ful to work for this woman’s family for 
three or four dollars a week. Who cannot 
see, that it is neither economy nor good 
sense for the artist to leave her easel to 
make pastry, when she can have it made 
just as well at so much less cost? 

Under the present arrangements of socie- 
ty, it is certainly well for every woman to 
know how to perform herself all the duties 
which are necessary to the family comfort. 
She may be called upon to do them, and it 
is hard to be obliged to learn, at a moment 
when one needs the benefit of experience. 





But it is the silliest theory in the world, 
that every wife should herself do the family 
cooking. It is asin to give poor, hard, sour 
bread, and if no one can be found to make 
good bread except the wife, by all means 
let her make it with spirit and courage, and 
be thankful that she knows how to prepare 
healthful food for her household, which is 
an essential thing, and one of the highest. 
But let no woman whose education and 
taste enable her to create other values, feel 
obliged to leave these, or be considered re- 
miss,so long as other persons, for proper con- 
siderations, will perform all the merely me- 
chanical labors of the house equally well. 

Some day, good home-made bread will be 
furnished to families by fifties or by hun- 
dreds, who will themselves buy the best flour, 
and hire the best baker. Some day, in the 
same way the laundry, at comparatively trifl- 
ing cost, will return the family washing, 
which has not had asingle care from the mis- 
tress of the house. In the meantime let every 
mother hold it as one of her highest duties 
to see that her family are well provided and 
comfortable, but let her not forget the 
meaning of diversity of gifts, or the value 
of division of labor. & & 

ede 
SUFFRAGE MEETING AT PRESQUE ISLE, 

Presque Isle is not an island. One is ata 
loss to see how such a name could ever have 
been appropriately applied to the little town 
which lies among hills, whose pleasant tops 
command beautiful and far-away views of 
mountain peaks, hills beyond hills and 
countiess fields between, but with no sign 
of water to make an island. 

In this quiet town, which is eleven miles 
from any railroad station, I found myself 
in a late July morning. My room at the 
hotel was large and comfortable, and as the 
day was lowering, and the quiet village 
street not particularly attractive, Isat down 
with a blessed sense of freedom, to read and 
rest. There would be no calls. There 
were no household cares, no writing, no 
mending and sewing, but just leisure to en- 
joy the books I had taken. There were the 
magazines, Sunday Afternoon, Harper, Scrib- 
ner, The Atlantic, Littell’s Living Age, and 
James Freeman Clarke’s biographical and 
historical sketches. 

I was sitting half bewiidered with the un- 
accustomed feeling of absence from care, 
when a tap came at the door and ‘‘Won’'t 
you ride with us to see the growing sugar 
beets?” broke the spell. The books were 
laid aside, and the ride began. 

We passed a neat white house, upon a 
broad elevated plateau overlooking the 
beautiful valley of the Aroostook river, 
whose open front door showed a hall ful) 
of flowers, and a woman caring for them. 
The scientific farmer here had sugar-beets, 
and as one of our party accosted the lady in 
the hall, she invited us to call, which we did 
on our return. From that call came the 
Suffrage meeting in Presque Isle. 

It is a delightful fact, and comforting to 
know, that beyond the reach of Suffrage 
meetings, in the hearts of women every- 
where, is atender but earnest turning toward 
the claim of equal rights for Women. I 
was not surprised, therefore, to find among 
a group of intelligent matrons and their fine 
daughters, an earnest desire to hear and 
know more on this great question. There 
were less than twelve hours to give notice 
of a meeting, but spirited girls took the re- 
sponsibility, and I was told they ‘‘scoured 
the neighborhood to let everybody know” 
of the meeting. The merchant who kind- 
ly volunteered the use of his hall, put a 
placard at his store door, and everyone who 
knew there was to be a lecture told every 
other one. At seven o’clock the hall was 
full of eager listeners. There was music to 
begin and end. Lucy Stone and H. B. 
Blackwell made the speeches. At the close 
a gentle, womanly woman moved a vote of 
thanks, which were cordially given. The 
Woman’s JoURNAL had a new subscriber, 
and the meeting adjourned. But, if one may 
judge by the intelligent and thoughtful faces, 
the good work begun that evening will not 
stop. We went from the hall to the carriage 
which awaited us, and a moonlight ride of 
eleven miles over steep hills and through 
wide silences, brought us to the railroad 
station with our faces homeward. LS. 

*oe — 
CHAUNCY HALL SCHOOL. 








This deservedly popular school will begin 
its fiftieth year, on the eleventh of Septem- 
ber. For many years it has been the best 
boys’ school in Boston. But, ten years or so 
ago, it admitted girls, and later has added a 
kindergarten. It is now one of the most 
perfectly equipped schools in New England. 
In its new building on Boylston street, is 
every appliance for health and comfort. 
The ventilation is perfect. The light is at 
the side and not in the face of the pupils, 
and the desks are scientifically constructed 
so as to prevent the students from stooping. 

Chauncy Hall prepares for College. Har- 
vard, each year, admits some of its very 
best-prepared students from this school, and 
its ‘‘girl graduates” go with honor and thor- 
ough preparation to all the Colleges which 
admit women. 

Catalogues of this excellent school are 
sent on application to Cushing and Ladd, 
Boston. L. 8. 





FREE RELIGION VS. WOMAN SUFFRAGE. 


When a Woman Suffrage Convention at 
Syracuse, N. Y. recently adopted resolu- 
tions censuring the popular religious ideal 
of womanly self-abnegation, the Jndex went 
into ecstacies of delight and congratulation. 
In his remarks, the editor implied, if he did 
not assert, that Christianity is responsible 
for the subjection of Woman, and that, in 
order to attain Woman Suffrage, women 
must first be converted from their religious 
faith. 

The absurdity of this idea is strikingly 
shown in a sermon on ‘The American 
Lady,” by Rev. O. B. Frothingham, one of 
the most conspicuous exponents of anti- 
Christian radicalism. If a stream cannot 
rise higher than its fountain, how can we 
reasonably hope that the general adoption 
of the ‘‘Free Religious” theory, will ensure 
amore rational ideal of womanhood than 
is preached by the special representative of 
these opinions? Mr. Frothingham, indeed, 
has more than once taken part in Woman 
Suffrage Conventions, and has been classed 
as a friend of the measure. Yet he at once 
affirms and denies, as follows: 

And what shall we say of that other claim 
which is made for American women in 
these days—the claim to have an active 
share in political life? It may be a noble 
ambition that asks for it, that demands per- 
mission to take part in the gloomiest scenes, 
that insists on the right to descend into the 
arena and fight with beasts. Again, let it 
be said, if any claim the right, there is 
nothing in the genius of American ideas or 
institutions to forbid. Why not? Is not 
Woman a person? Is she not a holder of 

roperty, assessed and taxed accordingly? 
s it no concern of hers how property is ad- 
ministered? Has she not astake in the pub- 
lic law? Is she not interested in the efficienc 
and conduct of the institutions beneat 
which her own family are reared? Is she 
not entitled to have a voice in the practical 
operations of the government which she in 
common with man obeys? Most assuredly 
she has. And, if she chooses to do it, there 
is nothing in the genius of America to say 
Nay. But why should she esteem this a 
privilege, an advancement? If work is 
coarsening, what shall we say of practical 
politics? When we see how hard it is for 
the firmest men, the most massive in will, 
the most complete in training, the most bal- 
anced in faculty, the most self-contained, 
the most self-reliant, the best born and nur- 
tured in moral principle—when we see how 
hard it is for such as these to hold their own 
against corruption, to preserve their cour- 
ag¢, their frankness, their sincerity, their 
personal dignity, even their private honor, 
amid the complexities, the deceits and ex- 
pediencies, the meannesses, to which they 
are exposed as soon as they step over the 
threshold of private life to take any part in 
public affairs, can we suppose that women 
will come off unscathed from the degrading, 
corroding influences that play tnoseeuntly 
against character? Can we believe that the 
causes of corruption which undermine men 
will not touch at all women, when they go 
into the field? Can we believe that politics 
will, all at once, become sublimated, puri- 
fied and glorified when women take part in 
them? It seems to me reasonable to surmise 
that the people who think so, never can have 
looked at the facts, never can have consid- 
ered how inevitable it must be that a new 
form of danger will be introduced into polit- 
ical life, danger most to be dreaded, danger 
to good morals in every form, menacing de- 
ceit, trickery, manceuvering, such as now is 
not exemplified, even in Washington. Who 
would vote for having more females in party 
politics? Who would approve of an erup- 
tion into partisan ranks of tens of thousands 
of women without character, sympathy, 
nobleness, intelligence, without an idea of 
law, or a clear sentiment of justice, or a 
conception of what republican civilization 
should be? Who would deliberately sanc- 
tion the introduction of such into the chi- 
canery and strife of the political worid? 
Would we have more of the feminine ele- 
ment, more feeling, more emotion, more 
softness and pliability introduced into a 


| business where we need masculine virtue, 


and more than we can get? 

But what place shall the lady have? She 
desires to occupy and keep whatever place 
is hers. She sees the danger of political life, 
and dreads it for herself ond others; and 
yet, has she no responsibility for the condi- 
tion of public morals and decencies? Can 
she decline taking an interest in the con- 
cerns that are at stake? Can she refuse to do 
her part in purifying the institutions, eleva- 
ting the lavs, and refining the public senti- 
ment which decides the destiny of society? 

The influence of ladyhood in politics, as 
I read history, has occasionally been most 
salutary. It has stayed violence, mitigated 
wrath, restrained fraud. There are instan- 
ces in which, by their tact, their serenity, 
their simplicity, their sense of truth, their 
superiority to low aims, their swiftness of 
moral apprehension, women have disarmed 
cruelty, defeated wiles, and led unscrupu- 
lous rulers into ways of benignity, peace 
and kindness, True women can doas much 
now; standing outside of the dusty arena, 
they can meet the combatants in hours of 
peace, when the din of conflict is unheard, 
and the voice of reason is audible; when 
party passion is still, when the sharp weap- 
ons are laid down, they can exert over 
minds those soft and fine persuasions which 
elevate and convince, but never wound. I 
plead for these purely intellectual intluenc- 
es, these gracious spiritual oflices, in this 
American society of ours. Not more wo- 
men in politics, but more true ladies out of 
politics, seems to be the demand of the hour; 
not more voices in the legislative halls, but 
more hearts and consciences in homes and 
drawing-rooms, is the need; more power 
above politics, to raise their character. Let 
the demand be for the height of woman- 
hood, where womanhood holds conceded 
sway; men will say ‘‘Amen” to this, and 
for this I plead. Let us discou the dis- 
position to merge ladyhood in ordinary wo- 
manhood, and womanhood in the female. 





Let us encourage the culture of the best 
feminine quality, striving more and more 
with a most hearty resolve, to emancipate 
ladyhood and womanhood both from the ru- 
dimental condition of sex. 

If this is the style of advocacy which 
society has to expect from the triumph 
of ‘free religious” theological views, we 
may well demur. When Zion’s Herald and 
the N. Y. Independent are fighting so ga)- 
lantly for Woman’s equality of rights in 
Church and State, we should indeed be up. 
wise and ungrateful to hold Christianity, 
even of the most orthodox type, responsible 
for the oppression of Woman. May it not 
be that one reason why Mr. Frothingham 
thus deprecates the advent of Woman ip 
politics, may be because he finds it impossie 
ble to sweep her from her religious moor 
ings into the cold and gloomy abysses of 
his destructive radicalism? 

‘‘Not more women in politics but more 
true ladies out of politics, seems to be the 
demand of the hour.” .... ‘‘When we see 
how hard it is for the firmest men to hold 
their own against corruption, as soon as they 
step over the threshold of private life, can 
we suppose that women will come off un- 
scathed from the corroding, degrading in- 
fluences that Wey incessantly against char- 
acter? .... Who would vote for having 
more females in party politics? who would 
approve of an eruption into partisan ranks 
of tens of thousands of women without 
character,sympathy, nobleness, intelligence, 
without an idea of law, or a clear sentiment 
of justice, or a conception of what Repub- 
lican civilization should be.” 

We might excuse Mr. Frothingham for 
this sweeping condemnation of practica) 
politics, and wholesale arraignment of un- 
worthy and incompetent women, and mere- 
ly suggest that since God permits such wo- 
men to exist, to match similar men, and 
sends his rain and sunshine equally on the 
just and the unjust, we too may hope that 
such political influences will be controlled 
by a better type of women; but he goes on 
to make his objection to Woman Suffrage 
generic and universal, as follows: ‘Would 
we have more of the feminine elements, 
more feeling, more emotion, more softness 
and pliability introduced into a business 
where we need masculine virtue, and more 
than we can get?” 

We read the signs of the times very dif- 
ferently. From the days of Humeand Vol- 
taire to these of Frothingham and Herbert 
Spencer, we find religious scepticism. as a 
rule, aristocratic in its social bearings. The 
sympathetic womanly nature shrinks from 
its cold and bloodless embrace. It was not 
without reason that the French clergy, upon 
the iast birthday of Voltaire, commemorat- 
ed Joan of Arcinthe cathedrals and church- 
es of France. Womanly patriotism and 
public spirit will never despair of the re- 
public. American politics are no more cor- 
rupt or corrupting than are the voters them- 
selves. If politics is ‘‘a fight with beasts,” 
can women be safely subjected to the rule 
of the menagerie? To refine and purity 
politics we need the addition of those very 
feminine qualities in public life which Mr. 
Frothingham fears to trust with political 
power. For “‘it is with the heart that man 


believeth unto righteousness. ”’ H. B. B 
ee 


UNPROTECTED WIVES. 








Three more cases, reported in a single 
number of the New York T7'ribune, of lus- 
bands brutally assaulting or attempting to 
kill their wives, show the imperative need 
of a law similar to the one lately enacted in 
England, which entitles wives, in such 
cases, to adecree of permanent legal sepi- 
ration, with alimony and the guardianship 
of their minor children. No adequate legal 
protection is now afforded. Here is case 
No. 1. 

BEATING AND KICKING HIS WIFE. 

The residents of the tenement house No 
314 Hudson street, were alarmed, just before 
midnight, last night, by cries of alarm from 
a woman. They found that Catharine 
Duffy had been felled to the floor of her 
room by several blows from a stove-cover, 
administered by her husband, James Duty, 
who ended his assault by kicking his wife 
as she lay upon the floor. The entrance of 
an officer put an end to his brutality. and 
his wife was conveyed to the Eighth Precinct 
Police Station, where he was locked up 
Severe scalp wounds were found upon her 
head, besides various bruises. These were 
severe, but the dangerous aspect of the 
case lay in the fact that the woman was 
about to become a mother, and had been 
cruelly kicked. The man is well-known ‘or 
his lazy and ruffianly behavior. He had 
been absent and drunk for two days prece 
ding, leaving no money with her to uy 
food. Consequently, finding nothing to ci 
when he returned, he became enraged 4! l 
assaulted his wife. At the time, be wis 
said to be perfectly sober, and there were 
several witnesses to the assault. The 
man was removed to St. Vincent’s Hos}: 

Hlere is case No. 2. 

SHOT AT HER OWN DOOR. 

Mrs. Laura Wilson, of Weehawken. 
J., was shot in the left breast with a rte 
ball, yesterday noon, while shaking a ta 
cloth at the door of the house where she ?- 
sides with her sister, Mrs. Martha Cluet. The 
woman was living last night, but the wound 
was considered very dangerous, as the bu 
let entered near the heart. Mrs. Cluet las 
been separated from her husband, John 
Cluet, for some time. Cluet, who does not 
bear a very good character, was recently re 
leased from the New Jersey State Prison al 
Trenton, and has frequently threatened to 
kill his wife. It is supposed that he shot 
his sister-in-law by mistake, thinking it wa 
his wife. 

Here is case No. 3. The Tribune, as i! 
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aware that wife-murder has become a sort 
of recognized institution, heads the notice: 
TRYING TO KILL THE WRONG WOMAN, 

An assault, which nearly resulted ina 
murder, has startled the residents in Thirty- 
sixth street, between Seventh and Eighth 
avenues. Miss Helen A. Stafford, of Cana- 
da, who is visiting some friends in Thirty- 
fifth street, was turning from Eighth avenue 
into Thirty-sixth street, Saturday evening, 
with a lady friend, when she noticed a man, 
seemingly under the influence of liquor, 
who scowled at her. She was frightened, 
and called her companion’s attention to the 
man. Just then the man approached and 
again looked fiercely at her. Her friend 
told her to run, as the man evidently meant 
mischief. She ran up the street, and the 
man pursued her. Looking back, Miss Staf- 
ford saw him draw a large carving knife. 
She ran toward a cart coming down the 
street, but, as the driver did not seem dis- 
posed to afford her any protection, she re- 
turned to the sidewalk, where several wo- 
men were sitting behind the railing in front 
of a house. But the gate being closed, she 
ran down the street, withthe man close be- 
hind her, muttering oaths. She dodged 
him around a lamp-post, and then jumped 
over the railing of No. 273, striking her 
head on the ground. Just at that moment 
the drunken man came up, shouting, ‘‘It’s 
no use, you can’t escape me—I’l]l have your 
life,” and was about to force his way 
through the gate, when Mr. Ziegler, an old 
man, who was sitting within the railing, 
confronted him. The ruffian, suddenly 
seeming to recognize that Miss Stafford was 
not the victim he sought for, put up his 
knife and calmly walked down the street. 
Although there were many people about, 
none seemed inclined to interfere, and there 
was no police officer in sight, although an 
officer appeared soon afterward. Miss Staf- 
ford soon recovered sufficiently to go, but 
is still suffering from the shock. 

A woman, giving her name as Mrs. Mc- 
Keever, afterward appeared at the Twenti- 
eth Precinct Station House to ask for the 
arrest of her husband, Thomas, who had 
threatened to kill her because she would 
not support him. It appeared that McKee- 
ver was the ruffian who had attempted to 
kill Miss Stafford. He has not yet been 
arrested. 

Why has this murderous husband 
‘not yet been arrested’? Because wives 
have no votes, and are therefore not regard- 
ed by the police court as entitled to the 
same kind and degree of protection as is ac- 
corded to men, or even to other women. 
Because the authorities hesitate to interfere 
with the ‘‘prerogatives” of a husband, even 
to save the life of a wife. Because the 
policemen of New York are generally for- 
eigners, who regard wife-beating as a veni- 
al offence, and wife-murder as an unavoida- 
ble casualty. H. B. B. 

— ede 
LETTER FROM MAINE. 

The Kennebec belongs to the royal fam- 
ily of rivers. Less gigantic than the impe- 
rial Mississippi, less romantic than the leg- 
endary Rhine, it flows unsurpassed in beau- 
ty of scenery, its broad, placid current en- 
nobled by the lovely landscapes which sur- 
round it. Like other monarchs, it clings to 
state reserves and court etiquette; and, hav- 
ing veiled the entrance to its precincts in 
impenetrable mists of form and ceremony, 
on a special morning of which we will more 
particularly speak, its woe-begone visitors 
(ourself one of the benighted crew), spent 
between three and four hours at the door of 
the ante-chamber—the mouth of the capri- 
cious river monarch. But, when we were 
once admitted, having at length found the 
“Open Sesame” which prevented our run- 
ning aground on a rock, what fair scenes 
recompensed our fog-blinded eyes! Like 
Circe’s gardens to the storm-wearied Ulys- 
ses, the banks of the Kennebec spread the 
rarest scenes before our eyes, and the pro- 
motion from inability to discern the end of 
one’s Own nose to the privilege of contem- 
plating the immense expanse of ‘‘Merry 
Meeting Bay,” with its glorious islands, and 
the vista of water stretching nearly out of 
view, seems indeed magical. 

Like other sovereigns, the Kennebec has 
its courtiers. The Sebasticook, the Dead 
River, of historic fame, and the Cobbossee, 
roll their tribute of waters to join its own, 
and are content to be lost in the mighty 
stream of their suzerain, and go to sea in 
his train, rather than stagnate in inactivity 
at home. 

Stowed safely away at the confluence of one 
of their allies with the main stream, we have 
happily ignored the tornado which has late- 
ly torn our Boston skies, ‘‘as if,” to quote 
from our home correspondent, ‘‘Dennis 
Kearney had broken open the gates of the 
lower regions, after his lecture in the open 
air, and let all the demons out to assist Ben 
Bu‘ler in carrying out his designs.” We 
placidly gaze upon the face of Nature un- 
disturbed, take long drives over hill and 
dale, catch glimpses of mountain ranges in 
the distance, and perform the pastoral duty 
of “‘summering,” which now forms a le- 
gally prescribed section in every citizen’s 
calendar. 

It is a problem over which we have nat- 
urally pondered since coming to these parts, 
why the Pine Tree State, usually mild as a 
Commonwealth and friendly as a neighbor, 
should have given to unoffending and un- 
expectant Massachusetts, such an undeserved 
thrust as that administered by her most 
noted figurehead in present politics, James 
G. Blaine. On first hearing his name men- 
tioned here, we were inclined to exclaim: 
‘He that curseth Massachusetts, let him die 








the death!” but we remembered that the 
New Testament bids us take some interest in 
our neighbors, so we are glad, on the whole, 
to hear very pleasant things of him in pri- 
vate life. The Governor of the State, Sel- 
den Connor, is a man much respected and 
beloved, who will, it is thought, be re-elect- 
ed to fill the office he now holds for the 
third term, in the elections held on the 
fourth of September. Governor Connor is 
a man of fine personal presence. He bore 
a brave part in the late war, and is stili 
slightly lame from a severe wound received 
during his career as a soldier. He is an 
able and energetic statesman, and, as he is 
still what would be called a young man, 
has probably a long career of usefulness and 
activity before him. 

The situation of Augusta, on the river of 
which I have already said so much, is very 
picturesque. It is a fine little city, with a 
beautiful State House, designed by Benja- 
min, the architect of our own, other tasteful 
public buildings, and an arsenal. The soci- 
ety of Augusta is lively and agreeable. En- 
tertainments are plentiful, especially in win- 
ter, and the sleighing season is described as 
being very gay. 

Maine should, properly speaking, be called 
the Forest State, since one-half of its im- 
mense area is still densely wooded. Pictur- 
esqueness seems to be the law of its confor- 
mation, and prosperity to dwell within its 
borders. Its inhabitants (even of the less 
polished classes), are usually found high- 
toned and sterling, and there is much to im- 
press the transient visitor with pleasure. 


J. R.A. 
eoe 


WHY DO WOMEN DO SUCH THINGS! 


Eprtrors JOURNAL :—Can you tell me why 
it is, that many women, in this era of femi- 
nine emancipation and enlightenment, not 
only cling to past absurdities of dress, but 
seem to tend backward and to revive absurd- 
ities long ago discarded? 

1. Every day I meet, in the streets of Bos- 
ton, young ladies who would otherwise look 
intelligent, reduced to the appearance of 
idiocy by a peculiar method of combing the 
hair down over the forehead. This hideous 
deformity (for it is nothing less) is evidently 
copied from the patients of lunatic asylums 
and the pupils of schools for the feeble- 
minded. The effect is shocking. Although 
I am not fastidious or illiberal, I shrink 
from these ladies, as children shrink from 
a hideous mask. Is it as a protest against 
being considered strong-minded, that these 
young women thus assume the garb of idio- 
cy? I am told that a young lady thus de- 
graded, is said to have her hair ‘‘banged.”’ 
But it seems to me that her sanity must be 
badly banged, before she can thus deform 
herself. 

2. In former days ladies wore sweeping 
robes in drawing-rooms, the trains being 
carefully supported by pages. But it was 
reserved for the latter half of the nine- 
teenth century to produce women who dis- 
play such attire amid the filth of city pave- 
ments. How can a woman who thus 
gratuitously sweeps the streets, preserve 
the regard of her friends or her own self- 
respect? 

3. The present hot weather is made more 
intolerable by the spectacle of women with 
dresses which cling to their forms with a 
closeness positively indelicate, dresses drawn 
back by some strange attachment behind, 
which fetters every movement. If the 
‘*banged” young woman has made my blood 
run cold, the pulled-back lady throws me 
into a profuse perspiration, out of sympa- 
thy with her self-inflicted martyrdom. 

Will the ladies of the N. E. Women’s 
Club kindly inform me why women thus 
make guys of themselves? Does any man 
admire such absurdities? Or is self-sacrifice 
so dear to women that they delight in their 
own discomfort? Do they make themselves 
miserable in the hope of pleasing their gen- 
tlemen friends? They certainly make one 
man disgusted and uncomfortable. Other 
men feel the same. Such women ought to 
be disfranchised! A CanpIp Man. 








NOTES AND NEWS. 
Mr. William Lloyd Garrison is taking his 
Summer recreation at the house of his daugh- 
ter, in Tarrytown, N. Y. 
The P. O. address of Miss Graceanna Lew- 


is, is Chester Springs, Pa. and not Chester as 
stated in a recent number of our paper. 





Ex-Governor Chamberlain, of South Car- 
olina, has been chosen orator for the Dela- 
aware State Fair, which holds its annual 
meeting next month. 


The report of the New York City Police 
Board, for the quarter ending June 30, 
showed that 19,823 persons were arrested, 
of whom 14,459 were men and 5,564 wo- 
men. 


Miss Fannie E. Kellogg has been appoint 
ed Postmaster at Sitka, Alaska Territory, 
where she is engaged by the Presbytery of 
Oregon as missionary teacher to the resident 
Indians. She is a native of New York. 


The two hundred and fiftieth anniversary 
of the landing of Captain John Endicott, at 
Salem, Mass., will be celebrated in that 
town, September 6th. Judge Endicott, a 
direct descendant of the Governor, will de- 
liver an address at the celebration. 





One of Appleton’s latest issues is R. W. 
Dale’s Impressions of America. The arti- 
cles of Mr. Dale as they first appeared 
attracted great attention, and are of much 
interest to Americans. 


Mr. R. B. Browning, the son of the two 
poets, is a not unskilled painter of ideal 
subjects. He has in the Royal Academy a 
picture of ‘‘A Brass Worker”—an old man 
hammering out a metal plaque—which has 
much merit. 


Mrs. R. A. Larimer, of Lawrenceburg, 
Indiana, has become the assistant editor of 
the Press of that city, of which her husband 
is the proprietor. This is another of the 
steps in the direction of Woman Suffrage 
which are constantly being taken without 
attracting any special attention. 


Oberlin college took a new departure this 
year, in awarding the degree of A. M. to 
nine ladies, graduates of its literary course. 
Among them were Mrs. Antoinette Brown 
Blackwell, and members of the faculties of 
Wellesley, Tabor, Santa Barbara, Oberlin, 
and the Woman’s Medical College of New 
York.. 


Wellesley Female College, it is said, pro- 
poses to open its doors to those wishing to 
be teachers, allowing them to enter without 
examination, to pursue elective courses, to 
watch the methods of instruction, and ob- 
tain the advantages of a post-graduate 
course without first going through the reg- 
ular course, 


Miss Anna Gardner, is able to return to 
Nantucket. She was brought out of the 
boat ina chair, not having fully recovered 
from the serious accident she met with, last 
winter, by a fracture of the hip bone. We 
are glad to know that she has recovered 
sufficiently to be able to bear the effects of 
the journey home. 

The party of teachers and students of 
Lasell Seminary, Auburndale, Mass., which 
is spending the vacation in Europe, is hav- 
ing a profitable trip. Mr. Bragdon is get- 
ting some fine art-treasures with the gener- 
ous permission of the trustees, including 
some rare original etchings of masters, for 
the use of the students in drawing. 


Mrs, President Hayes, with her family, 
and Mrs. Secretary Sherman, are on a ten- 
days’ visit to Newport. Secretary Sherman 
himself has been cruising along the Sound 
in a revenue cutter, visiting several ‘“‘ports” 
on the coast. Late Minister Schenck and 
daughter are said to be travelling over Ver- 
mont’s highways and byways in a carriage. 


M. 1). Conway is authorized by a lady to 
offer £1000 toward a fund to provide for 
the college education of women at Oxford, 
provided a like sum is subscribed by others 
within the next few months. He says that 
a committee of influential persons has been 
formed to carry out the object, and has 
suggested a plan believed to be feasible. 


The right of women to be elected to Par- 
liament is to be tested, if a proposition of 
the radicals of Southwark, one of the Lon- 
don districts, to nominate Miss Helen Tay- 
lor is carried out. This lady will be re- 
membered as the stepdaughter of John 
Stuart Mill, and would probably make as 
good a member of Parliament as he did. 


Mrs. Thorneycroft, the English sculptor, 
isa woman of great talent and industry. 
It is she who instructs the royal princesses 
and other titled young women in sculpture 
—an art in which many of them do excel- 
lent work. Mrs. Thorneycroft, although 
past middle age, is a hard worker. She has 
a gentle, bright face, andagraceful, upright 
figure. 

“The Life and Education of Laura T. 
Bridgeman” is the title of a work written 
by Mrs. Mary 8S. Lamson, her first teacher, 
which will appear next month. It will con- 
tain full particulars of Laura’s school life, 
and will throw light on many questions, 
moral, social, and educational. The N. E. 
Publishing Co., Boston, will fill orders for 
the book; price $1.50. 

Miss Frances E. Willard, of Chicago, 
who is doing much for temperance, lately 
addressed a meeting in the Congregational 
Church at Churchville, New York, where 
she secured two hundred signers to the 
pledge. The incident was interesting, in 
view of the fact that Churchville was her 
birthplace, and that almost without excep- 
tion her relatives have always resided in the 
place. Her father, Hon. J. F. Willard, re- 
moved with his family to the West, nearly 
forty years ago. 

A curious law suit has just been decided 
in Paris. Michael Masson (his real name is 
Gaudichot,) the well-known and voluminous 
dramatist and novel writer, married in 1824. 
His wife died in 1871, and the seventy two 
year old widower almost immediately re- 
married. His son thereupon sued his father 
for half the copyright of all the books and 
plays the latter had written during the life 
of his wife, alleging that these works be- 
longed to the common estate. The courts 
granted his suit, and the son is declared en- 
titled to half interest in fifty-six books and 
seventy-six plays. 

The ‘‘Nationals” of Vineland, N. J. have 
the honor of having taken a step toward 
the practical admission of women into pol- 
itics. One woman signed the constitution 





of the Greenback Club on Saturday night, 
and was elected vice-President of the Club, 
while another woman was placed upon the 
Executive committee. These women are 
thus put upon a perfect political equality 
with their masculine co-laborers in the club, 
in all action which it may take, and their 
rights and privileges only end when the 
State constitution steps in and forbids them 
to approach the ballot-box. 


The Woman's Exponent, at Salt Lake City, 
which is edited and managed by women, 
thus reminds and advises women in regard 
to the approaching clection: ‘On Monday, 
August 5th, the sisters who are qualified 
voters should deposit their votes in the re- 
spective precincts to which they belong, 
making proper use of the ‘elective fran- 
chise,’ which has been conferred upon the 
women of this Territory, and which should 
be held as a sacred right, never at any time 
esteeming lightly the opportunity given 
through this, of representation. 

Pettengill’s Newspaper Directory and Ad- 
vertiser's ITand-Book for 1878 is ‘‘a complete 
list of the newspapers and other periodicals 
published in the United States and British 
America,” with the names of the more 
prominent European and Australasian news- 
papers, to the number of 8,615 in all. They 
are classified by sections—as New England, 
Middle, Western, and Southern States; then 
by counties, following the order of the 
States from Maine to Texas. Next come 
lists of the advertising journals of a larger 
circulation than 5,000; and the whole is con- 
cluded by miscellaneous newspaper lists 
and advertisements. 


A society known as ‘“‘The New York Ex- 
change for Women’s Work” has been organ- 
ized for the purposes, (1) of enabling respec- 
table women in straightened circumstances 
to dispose of their handiwork on favorable 
terms; (2) to receive and dispose of similar 
work which charitable ladies may contri- 
bute as gifts to any charitable society or 
object; (3) to receive orders for useful or 
ornamental articles for personal wear or 
household use, (including home-made pre- 
serves, pickles, and cake,) made by women 
at theirown homes. The rooms of the Ex- 
change are now open for receiving articles, 
at No. 4 East Twentieth street. 


A prominent citizen and business man of 
the Connecticut valley writes: ‘In the 
Tappan-Durant-Cheever entanglements with 
the two Belting Companies, I looked anx- 
iously for the Lepublican’s comments, the 
truth demanding more courage than ordi- 
nary. I was glad (though sorrowing as a 
citizen, professing Christian and business 
man) to find you had no apology to make 
for the wrong thing. Oflicers of corpora 
tions must not use or permit associates to 
use the name or credit of corporations for 
any purpose but the strictest legitimate ne- 
cessities of their business, and all public 
and private influences must be alive in de- 
manding a strict adhesion to this only hon- 
est rule.” 

D. W. Bartlett, one of the best known 
and most trustworthy of the old school of 
Washington correspondents, has determined 
to give up newspaper work to accept the 
position of American Secretary to the Chi- 
nese Embassy. Mr. Bartlett has been a 
Washington correspondent for nearly thirty 
years, representing for a long time, The N. Y. 
Evening Post. He was ‘‘Van,” in the Spring- 
field Republican, with which he retained his 
connection to the last. Mr. Bartlett began 
his career as private secretary to Elihu 
Burritt. Of late years he has spent only 
his winters in Washington, residing in the 
summers at a pretty country place at Avon, 
in the valley of the Farmington, in Connec- 
ticut. 

In the Naturalist’s Directory for 1878, just 
published by 8. E. Cassino, of Salem, Mass., 
we find the names of more than one hun- 
dred women. The editor credits much of 
its completeness to the efficient aid rendered 
by Miss 8. E. Brooks. In the catalogue, 
the branch of science pursued is placed op- 
posite the individual’s name, and place of 
residence. Women all over the country are 
interested in the various forms of scientific 
pursuits, including chemistry, geology, or- 
nithology, mineralogy, entomology and bot- 
any. Thislast is perhaps rather the favorite 
science. A large number are engaged in 
the study of insect life, which gives room 
to hope that new light may be thrown on 
the potato-bug, and grass-hopper problem, 
in the course of time. Among the officers 
of various scientific societies, we find quite 
a number of women’s names. Miss Jose- 
phine Chevalier, a student at Cornell, and 
an enthusiast in her special branch of Chem- 
istry, is Secretary of the Chemical and Phy- 
‘sical Society of Cornell University,—a so- 
ciety organized within a year. Miss Louisa 
M. Reed is Secretary of a Scientific Society 
at Ann Arbor, with a membership of fifty- 
three. Miss Sarah P. Birnie, is Secretary 
of Springfield Botanical Society, with fifty 
members. Also quite a number of others, 


For a long time the Faculty of Harvard 
College has been engaged in searching for 
the source of frauds in the mid year and 
annual examinations by which students ob- 
tained possession of the lists of questions 
before the examinations were held. It has 
been customary to print these lists, in a 


small office in one of the college buildings, 
and great care has been exercised, to prevent 
acopy of them getting into the hands of 
any student. They were placed in the 
charge of a printer in whom confidence 
was felt, and when taken from the press, 
were carefully sealed, and locked up in a 
safe. Last Fall a printer was detected in 
abstracting one of the papers, and made a 
full confession, saying it was his custom to 
abstract one or two of them just before they 
were put away, and afterward dispose of 
them to a club of students, through an out- 
side person, not connected with the college, 
who acted as a broker, between him and 
the students. This broker shared with him 
in the receipts, which were always large, as 
much as $400 having been paid for a single 
paper. A detective was then employed to 
ascertain other offenders, but with no suc- 
cess. The business, however, languished 
for a time, and it was not until last Februe- 
ry, when new disclosures were made, that 
interest in it was awakened anew. One of 
the professors in mathematics, after the pa- 
pers had been printed, made a few slight 
changes in the figures of some of the ques- 
tions, and distributed this revised paper to 
the class at the examination. Students who 
had seen the first paper failed to discover 
these changes in the second, so few and 
slight were they, and naturally wrote out 
the answers which they had committed to 
memory. On the following day, two stu- 
dents were expelled, and two men in the 
printing office dismissed. 


Mr. John Bright has gone to Scotland 
with his daughter for a tour of some weeks. 
Before departing he wrote as follows to his 
Birmingham constituents concerning the 
proposed celebration of his long political 
connection with that place: ‘‘I am alarmed 
at what is proposed, or that anything should 
be proposed. I cannot now undertake long 
public work, or take part in any ceremony 
like that which has been suggested. The 
loss I have so recently sustained, and the 
shock I have received, make it impossible 
for me to enter with any sense of fitness 
into proceedings such as apparently are con- 
templated, and I shall be compelled to ask 
my friends to postpone or to abandon the 
plan which has been partially explained in 
the newspapers. I value more highly than 
I can describe the confidence which the con- 
stituency of Birmingham has shown me 
during a period of twenty years, and I aim 
grateful to them for the kindness which has 
prompted the proposition which has heer 
made amongst them. I had no right to ex- 
pect it, and it comes upon meas a great sur- 
prise. I feel ita great honor, and one which 
Iam not at liberty lightly to refuse, but I 
am too much disturbea by recent and stil! 
pressing sorrow to enable me to join in any 
public ceremony of which I am the object, 
and in which I am expected to take a prom- 
inent part.” The proposed demonstration 
has accordingly been postponed until next 
year, 


Miss Mary Custis Lee, a daughter of Gen- 
eral Robert E. Lee, arrived in Naples a few 
days ago, in company with some lady friends 
from Malta, who registered at the Hote} 
Royal des Etrangers. It appears that dur- 
ing the night of the 8th instant, the mosqui 
to-bar around the bed ignited accidentally 
from a candle which Miss Lee: had lighted. 
In a few moments the flames spread and 
caught the lace curtains, and the room was 
soon enveloped in flames, which Miss Lee 
heroically endeavored to suppress, but with 
out success, and fearing that the hotel might 
be burned, she gave the alarm of fire, whicl 
soon was heard by some gentlemen who 
were occupying rooms on the same floor, 
when ex-Judge Samuel W. Melton and Mr. 
W. A. Clark, of Columbia, 8. C., were the 
first who came to the rescue of Miss Lee 
and succeeded in saving her money and vul.- 
uable jewelry from the flames. The morn- 
ing following the fire, Miss Lee expressed 
her willingness to pay all damages, thougts 
the fire had occurred from accident. The 
proprietor, taking advantage of the lady. 
demanded 2,000 francs, which was a prepos 
terous and enormous charge for the damage. 
The friends of Miss Lee at once demurred 
to this charge. The American Consul, Mr. 
Duncan, at this place was exceedingly kind, 
and protested against the payment of any 
suchsum. The proprietor, now being foiled 
in his disgraceful effort to overcharge for 
damage occurring from accident, became in- 
solent, and spoke in a manner which refiect 
ed upon Miss Lee. The insult was quick] 
resented. Mr. Clark, of Columbia, S. C. 
struck him over the head with an umbrella 
In a few moments the proprietor was sur 
rounded by a number of Italians, who were 
clerks, waiters and attaches of the hote) 
but they were met by Judge Melton, Colo 
nel John T. Sloan, jr., Mr. D. A. P. Jor 
dan, of South Carolina, and Dr. 1. B. Rob 
erts, of Georgia, who, by their courage anu 
determination, caused them to stampede and 
call for the police. A large crowd soon as 
sembied about the hotel. The proprietor 
was denounced by Colonel Sloan for his 
conduct towards Miss Lee, and challenged 
to go into the garden and answer for the 
same with swords or pistols, which the 
proprietor declined to accept. It would be 
well for Americans to avoid this hotel when 
coming to Naples. — Naples Letter to Columbiu 
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SHALL THE FRANCHISE BE GRANTED TO 
WOMEN! 

Although this subiect. in the past few 
years, has been creating a great deal of in- 
terest, it is as yet very imperfectly under- 
stood, for custom and popular feeling weigh 
so heavily against it, that prejudice shuts 
the ears of many, and they will not even 
hear it discussed. If it had ever been tried 
and proved a failure, there might be some 
reason to condemn it; but the legal subordi- 
nation of one sex to another, is in reality, 
strange as it may seem, a relic of barba- 
rism, the result of the law of the strongest. 

As civilization has advanced, respect for 
women has increased, and it seems as if the 
highest civilization could never be reached, 
until women are considered equal to men, 
and have equal rights withthem. To be 
sure there are laws to protect women, but 
those laws were not made until the discus- 
sion of Woman Suffrage was begun about 
twenty-five years ago, and women have 
now no security against the repeal of those 
laws. 

Ought not our government to have a code 
of laws which would need no such correct- 
ing? It is contended that our forefathers 
did not intend for women to vote, or take 
any part in public affairs. Even if they did 
not, is there any reason why we should cling 
to old institutions, if they are wrong? But 
the Declaration of Independence proclaims 
that ‘‘all men are created equal” and have 
inalienable rights, and it is conceded that 
the word ‘‘men” here includes persons of 
both sexes, and the word ‘‘equal’’ means 
equality of rights, not of capacity. 

It is the duty of every person to thorough- 
ly understand a subject around which so 
much centres, and on the development of 
which so much depends; a subject upheld 
by the most eminent men of the age cer- 
tainly deserves attention. 

Let us look into some of its history; its 
growth has been gradual but steady. In 
1790, women were first recognized as school- 
teachers in Massachusetts, and it was consid- 
ered a revolutionary innovation. Previous 
to 1828, women rarely if ever, attended liter- 
ary or scientific lectures or appeared in pub. 
lic assemblies, except of a religious charac- 
ter. In 1828 the Boston Lyceum was start- 
ed, and, after considerable discussion wo- 
men were allowed to attend; up to that time 
a lecture had been a very dull affair, but 
lectures then became so successful that the 
largest hall in Boston, capable of seating 
two thousand, became insufficient to accom- 
modate them. 

In 1830 a debate was carried on in the Bos- 
ton Lyceum, ‘Should Women have equal po. 
litical rights with man;” at the close of the 
debate a vote was taken, and out of two 
thousand only one voted in the affirmative. 
Women first appeared in public as speakers, 
on the anti-slavery platform, and although 
they were denounced as Jezebels, even from 
the pulpits, yet few speakers aroused so 
much interest or made so many converts in 
the anti-slavery cause. At present seventy- 
six colleges admit women on the same terms 
as men; there are practising female physi- 
cians all over the land, and the cause is and 
has been discussed in nearly all of the state 
legislatures. Some of the most successful 
rulers in history have been women. _Isabel- 
la in Spain, Maria Theresa in Austria, 
Christina in Russia, Elizabeth and Victoria 
in England. Joan of Arc saved France, and 
where in the annals of the world can we 
find record of a more noble sovereign than 
Zenobia? Dr. Lord, in his lecture on Queen 
Elizabeth said, ‘‘I wish we had a woman at 
the head of our government. They are 
less ambitious, more scrupulous, more con- 
scientious and have more pluck. Men are 
ambitious of foreign domination, they are 
selfish, grasping, timid. But women never 
transcend their trust. If they love homage 
and are capricious in the use of power, they 
are not dangerous to the liberties of the na- 
tion. There never has been inall history, a 
single example of a female sovereign who 
has been a traitor to the land.” 

The desire, that Suffrage should be grant- 
ed women, is not confined to any particular 
part of the country, nearly all of the wo- 
men in Massachusetts, distinguished in lit- 
erature, reform and philanthrophy are in 
favor of it, and this is true of the represen- 
tative women all over the land. The idea 
that women do not want Suffrage is a mis- 
taken one; but even if they do not ask for 
it, is that any reason why it should be de- 
nied them? If the slaves had not desired 
their freedom, is that any reason why it 
should not have been given them? 

As Thackeray has said, ‘‘Women, like the 
beasts of the field, do not know their own 
power.” Whatever Woman can do well she 
should be allowed to do, until then she will 
never be fully understood, as she has never 
been fully developed. A higher education 
is offered to her in vain, until there is some 
goal beyond, towards which she can direct 
her steps, for it opens her eyes to what she 
might become, and fills her with desires 
never to be gratified; and finding it impos- 
sible to stem the current of almost univer- 
sal opinion, she drifts along with the tide. 
How many women there are, with intellects 

far superior to those of the men by whom 
they are surrounded, with minds full of no- 
ble thoughts and unsatisfied longings, who 
are compelled, by old usages, and the com- 


mands of society, not only to be content 
with their daily routine, but to give up all 
hopes for future improvement. How 
much is thus lost to the world! Boys are 
taught as soon as they are old enough to un- 
derstand anything, that they are superior to 
girls, their sisters are made to give way to 
them in everything, and naturally when they 
become men they will not respect women 
as they ought. Can we wonder that girls 
often wish they were boys? they are hemmed 
in on all sides by custom and feeling, and 
while a boy is taught to depend on himself, 
a girl is taught she should look to another 
for her support, and instead of becoming 
self-reliant, her chief aim is to find a hus- 
band. 

Margaret Fuller truly said of Woman, 
“In order that she may give her hand with 
dignity she must be able tostandalone.” A 
girl’s education should, at least teach her 
some one pursuit, by which she can gain an 
honorable livelihood, and be independent of 
any man; she will not then seek marriage 
to obtain a home, or from any but a high 
motive, and she can only then be happy. 

It is hardly one hundred years since Vol- 
taire said, ‘‘Ideas are like beards, women 
and young men have none,” yet, now the 
question of woman's intellectual ability is 
settled, what she has done for the world ‘iin 
mathematics, science, literature and inven- 
tion bids fair that she will outstrip man 
when allowed equal advantages with him. 

Women have from the very beginning 
done the hardest and most unwholesome 
work in the world; facts prove it, but we 
will not stop to enumerate them. 

The idea that men earn all the money and 
women spend it, is a mistaken one. In 
England, fifteen years or more ago, all of 
the women who applied for divorces, proved 
that the support of their families depended 
on themselves, and out of six millions of 
British women over twenty-one years of 
age, one-half were industrial in their mode 
of life, and two millions, self-supporting. 
The women in Massachusetts do their full 
share in producing the wealth of the State, 
in 139 branches of industry the total num- 
ber of producers being 153,945 men and 
84,672 women; over half as many women as 
men, Still the general idea in regard to 
women seems to be like that of a Massachu- 
setts School Committee, who said, not very 
long ago, in their report in regard to a va- 
cant school, ‘‘As this place offers neither 
honor nor profit, we do not see why it should 
not be filled by a woman.” 

Dr. John Todd, in trying to find some way 
out of this difficulty, said,—‘‘There are sev- 
enty thousand more women in Massachu- 
setts than men; what shall be done in be- 
half of these women? Suppose we make 
them into clerks in stores, in the counting- 
room, in the insurance office, in the bank, 
do not we drive off just so many young men 
West, and take away just so many chances of 
marriage from these women? 

Again, at the opening of the School of 
Design at Marlborough House, a formal pe- 
tition was sent in, to entreat the government 
not to instruct or aid women, lest the poor 
helpless men should starve; this same prej- 
udice at the present time prevents women in 
England from qualifying themselves for 
physicians. In 1874 a young woman in 
Philadelphia presented herself before the 
Board of Legal Examiners as a candidate 
for admission to the Bar, but was refused 
on the ground that there was no precedent 
for the admission of woman. These are 
only a few facts out of many that might be 
given. 

Comparatively few and over-crowded ave- 
nues of labor have driven women to vicious 
courses for their daily bread, and it has been 
said that practically the command of soci- 
ety to the uneducated classes is ‘‘Marry, 
stitch, die or do worse.” Women should 
be paid the same as men if they do equal 
work, but the price paid for Woman’s labor 
is so low, that it helps lower the estimate of 
her ability. Evenin our own State, so much 
ahead of all others in all matters of reform, 
philanthropy and education, facts all 
around us show us that women are not paid 
as much as men for the same work. A want 
of respect for Woman and a want of respect 
for labor lies at the bottom of all these dif- 
ficulties, and we should all try to realize 
how much we might do, towards remedy- 
ing this great evil, as it lies, perhaps, more 
with the women than with the men, but, 
it is the result of their education. 

Far too limited a view is taken of this 
whole matter; it is generally associated 
only with the inconvenience or objectional 
features of going to the polls, while in real- 
ity the going to the polls is a very small 
part of the objects to be accomplished. It 
is very generally acknowledged that women 
do not have all their rights; but the right 
of suffrage is denied them, and only when 
that is given them will they be wholly 
righted. They need it to protect themselves 
and with it they will hold a power which 
will soon make itself felt. The ten-hour 
law was enforced soon enough when the 
working men with the ballot in their hands 
asked for it. 

A government gains its strength from the 
consent of those governed; we call ours a 
government of the people; but can it right- 
ly be called so, when more than half of its 
adult population is denied a voice in its 





management? Women are obliged to obey 


its laws, suffer its penalties and pay its 
taxes, but they are classed with idiots, mi- 
nors, criminals and foreigners, and have no 
voice in making the laws by which they are 
governed. 

It is urged if women vote, they must en- 
ter oftice, and take part in public affairs. 
Why should there be any objection when 
they have ability and inclination? A man is 
not expected to fill any office except as his 
business and talents will permit, and why 
should a woman be expected to do so? 
Then it is said if women are allowed politi- 
cal rights they must go to war, but that 
does not follow; out of all the men exam- 
ined for military service during the rebel- 
lion, more than one fourth were found unfit 
for military duty. Should they then have 
been disfranchised? In the Prussian army, 
the most powerfu! inthe world, those found 
unfit for field service, are employed as 
military tailors and nurses; why should not 
this principle be applied to women? As 
many women as men have always suffered 
from the evils of war, and think of their 
great activity in our late war. But the 
chances of war are lessening every year, 
and there will soon be no need of that ob- 
jection. 

Women do not lack genius, capacity or 
education, but they do lack opportunity. 
Give her this, and her power for usefulness, 
in every field now closed to her, will be 
felt. As John Stuart Mill has said, ‘‘The 
despotism of custom is on the wane. We 
are not now content to know that things 
are; we ask what they ought to be.” 

The only conclusion that can be reached, 
and it has been attained only after years of 
the most careful and thorough research, is 
that women must be enfranchised. Until 
they are, we cannot hope that as a whole 
they will ever display their full powers, or 
that until then our government will reach 
its highest development and strength. 

MarGARET Hererce, 
oe 

WOMAN SUFFRAGE IN WASHINGTON 

TERRITORY, 





The following eloquent address and me- 
morial to the Constitutional Convention of 
Washington Territory, was delivered in be- 
half of the women of the Territory, by Mrs. 
Abigail Scott Duniway, at Walla Walla, 
June 18., 1878. 

Mr. President and Gentlemen of the Con- 
vention: I come before you at this auspi- 
cious hour, on behalf of a large body of the 
unrepresented citizens of your embryo com- 
monwealth, and at their instigation and in- 
vitation, to ask you, in their name, for rea- 
sons which they and 1 are prepared to give 
and substantiate, to so honor your present 
important public work, by recognizing their 
inalienable rights and interests that Wash- 
ington, ‘‘first in war, first in peace, and first 
in the hearts of his countrymen,” may also 
be the first in the grand galaxy of states to 
wheel majestically into her proper orbit in 
harmony with the declaration of independ- 
ence and the constitution of the United 
States, to which your silenced and unrepre- 
sented citizens have ever remained loyal, 
despite the legal and political disabilities of 
which they complain............... ‘ 

Mr. President, my constituents call your 
attention, and that of this honorable body to 
the mutual grievances of men and women, 
as set forth in their original bill of rights, 
that you may see, as they do, how exactly 
parallel the complaints of women run to- 
day with those of men a hundred years ago. 
They complain, and 1 aver with good rea- 
son, that notwithstanding the significance 
of the first clarion cry of the child-liberty, a 
cry which has been everywhere repeated 
and re-echoed with a larger utterance for a 
hundred years, that their inalienable, equal 
right to life, liberty and the pursuit of hap- 
is yet circumscribed by special legis- 

ation, which denies to them equal immuni- 
ties and privileges with another class, and 
refuses thus far to grant to them the equal 
protection of the laws. ‘‘To prove this let 
facts be submitted to a candid world:” One 
half of the people, in their assumed office 
as sovereign, constitute a practical aristoc- 
racy-—an aristocracy of sex. And this, too, 
as | am bidden to say to you, in direct vio- 
lation of the sacred instrument, from which 
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ir. President, and gentlemen of the con- 
vention: We regard the home as paramount 
to all else, and the Gomestic hearthstone as 
the sacred guardian of human liberties. 
But we have learned that, first of all, there 
must be a home to keep, and a united head 
to keep it. And we have so often seen the 
hard earned home swept from us, by and 
through the unwarrantable jurisdiction ex- 
ercised over us by the aristocracy of sex, 
that we find domestic rebellion and insur- 
rection constantly on the increase and it is 
not possible for us, or you, to cure the ef- 
fect till the cause ceases. Oppression is, 
and ever has been, the mother of discontent. 
For a hundred years you have tried to nav 
igate the ship of state with one of its wheels 
manacled. Strange, very strange, if you 
do not see that a ship half disabled, cannot 
sail straight on. What wonder that she is 
drifting upon the rocks? What, indeed, is 
there to hinder? The opportunity has 
come for this honorable body to take the 
initial step towards unbinding that shattered 
and disabled wheel. In the vestibule of old 
Independence Hall, in Philadelphia, there 
is a tablet upon which is inscribed in letters 
of bronze these immortal words of William 
Penn: ‘‘Amy government is free to the 
people under it when the laws rule, and the 
people are a party to the laws; and more 
than this is tyranny, oligarchy and confu- 
sion.” What meanthe mighty commotions 
that shake your political heavens from 
nadir to zenith continually? What are 
they but the portentous mutterings of that 
awful dawn of tyranny, oligarchy and con- 





fusion, which is even now upon this gov- 
ernment, where the people—one half of 





them—do not rule, and are not a party to 
the laws? 

My constituents do not come to you ask- 

ing privilege or power to usurp political 
jurisdiction over ree. They would not, if 
they could, abridge yom immunities or 
trample upon your inalienable rights. But 
they do come, in the name of the immortal 
declaration of independance, bearing in their 
hands the olive branch of peace, and in 
their hearts the benisons of a prosperity that 
is to follow in the wake of your magnani- 
nity. They come as your mothers, your 
wives, your daughters, your sisters, your 
friends. They will do you good and not 
evil; and for every measure of justice you 
mete, you need not fear but it will be meas 
ured to you again. They come, too, with 
an abiding faith that you will grant their 
plea. They come relying upon your native 
sense of honor, of justice, of right, of liber- 
ty; and they commission me to join in their 
earnest entreaty that the great state of Wash- 
ington, the youngest born of the immortal 
galaxy, may be wheeled into its proper or- 
bit, with the complaints of its hitherto un- 
represented citizens turned into paeans of 
rejoicing. Then shall the melody of its 
song of triumph, awaken the echoes of glad- 
ness from Maine to farthest Oregon. 

G:ait to Woman ler rightful place beside 
you inthe new constitution of the new state, 
which you are tochristen Washington, and 
forthwith your new commonwealth shall 
become a star of the first magnitude, around 
whose blazing central sun of liberty shall 
gather people by myriads, whose glad ac- 
claim shall swell the mighty anthem of re- 
joicing to which all the world shall listen, 
and in which ultimately all the world shall 
join. 

Mr. President, we are making history. 
Do your duty, and other states, emulating 
your example, will catch the fire of your 
patriotism, and while following your prece- 
dent, will honor Washington as the first in 
the mighty confederation that has dared to 
march boldly and proudly onward to the 
free music of the new century. Enfran- 
chise your women, and Washington shall 
be the Massachusetts of the Pacific empire, 
and Walla Walla shall be her bloodless 
Bunker Hill. My constituents pray that 
you wili not miss this opportunity to render 
your names immortal. Other states are 
watching you with jealous eyes. Oregon, 
whose bill of equal rights passed one house 
at its last legislative session, and came with- 
in two votes of going through the other, is 
to renew her contest in October. She ex- 
pects to lead the van. Your silenced citi- 
zens beseech you to wrest the palm of 
leadership from her. Colorado, whose 
women were only defrauded of their inai- 
ienable rights by Greaser votes at her late 
election, is again to renew the conflict, feel- 
ing certain of success. Michigan who has 
already given forty thousand votes for Wo- 
man’s equality with men before the law in 
all things, announces her determination to 
renew the contest and quadruple the vote; 
Iowa is boasting that she will have the first 
banner for Woman’s victory, and Wyoming 
territory whose women vote and hold office, 
and whose best and truest men, including 
her governor and supreme judge have testi- 
fied to the success of their experiment. 
Wyoming is already planning a state consti- 
tution, wherein all her people are to be free 
indeed. 

This, then, is Washington’s supremest 
hour. And my constituents further pray 
that their bill of rights may be ingrafted 
into the body of your constitution—not as 
a separate clause, to be accepted or reject- 
ed, as the prejudices of men may decide, 
but as an integral portion of the body poli- 
tic, even as Women are an integral portion 
of the human family. The women of 
Washington are watching the result of your 
deliberations from their lonely farm-houses, 
where the track of the wild Indian is feared. 
They are watching you from the laughing 
head-waters of the Columbia to the ringing 
shores of Puget Sound. They are appealin 
to you, through their humble servant, an 
yours most obediently, from Cape Hancock 
to Spokane; from Clickatat to Cowlitz; 
from the Touchet to the Kittitas and the 
Skagit to the Walla Walla. I have said to 
them that I believe you will do your duty 
by them, by yourselves, and by the new 
state that is destined to bear the name of 
Washington. 

Then shall this commonwealth, 

The fairest, youngest of the galaxy, 

Receive and wear the purest diadem 

That e’er adorned a sovereign’s brow. 

Then shall she spring, 

As did Minerva from the head of Jove. 

Still marching on, an avant courier 

Through coming years her mission grand shall be 


To herald Liberty's approach, 
Unto remotest ages. 





TEACH THE GIRLS TO EARN MONEY. 


We make a mistake in the management 
of our children when we educate only the 
boys with a view to their becoming self- 
supporting. The girls are taught to do 
only a little housework, and to look on their 
various accomplishments and acquirements 
as merely ornamental, with no eye to their 
future ‘‘living.” A girl is not expected to 
earn money, while the boy, even if he in- 
herits a competency, is considered a ‘‘lazy 
fellow” if he contents himself with merely 
existing and goes into no business. 

Now, take the world as we find it; are 
not the majority of the women in acommu- 
nity in a great need of some money making 
talent? How many do we know in the 
average society of even a prosperous village 
who have a competency provided for them, 
with no thought or care of their own, ex- 
cept to spend it prudently? Would not a 
great deal of the pinching and distressing 
privation, which no eye but One sees, be 
done away with, if woman had her own pri 
vate purse with which they bould supple- 
ment the scanty fund coled out to them, 
sometimes from necessity, sometimes from 
sheer parsimony? Then, too, when thrown 
on their own resources, they would have 
something to depend on besides the hard 
bread of charity. 

Within a square of my house there is, 





first, a young lady who is obliged to get her 
living by housework. She is a nice Ameri 
can girl, but can make a surer, steady sup- 
port by that means than by any other, and 
so has wisely chosen it. She is treated 
like one of the family by the aged pair with 
whom she lives. She would not take q 
situation in every home; but a girl of her 
steady, tidy ways will never be out of 
a place. 

Next is a home where a widowed motner 
and two widowed daughters live. They 
cultivate their little garden and are all vest- 
makers, and live as cosy and comfortable as 
possible. 

Then comes another widow who owns 
a house or two which she rents, and attends 
to her business with as sharp and accurate 
attention as anyman. A maiden sister lives 
with her, who makes a handsome living as 
a nurse. 

Then are two maiden sisters, one of whom 
gives music lessons. They board an aged 
widow lady who has a good support, and 
so they make outa living. These are only 
within a few doors from my home, and 
I do not think our village is peculiar. 
There are many women in every place who 
are largely dependent on themselves for a 
support, and often have little clinging hands 
about them which hinder their work, and 
which look to them for daily bread. 

You cannot tell, mother, how it will be 
with your dear girl whom you are rearing 
so tenderly. She may be left widowed and 
alone when you have no power to help her. 
Begin early to teach her some useful art 
that could, in an emergency, earn bread and 
shelter. Let the little girls have this,in view 
from-their early years. Tax your powers of 
invention to devise ways and means to help 
them in it. If youlive on a farm, give them 
some perquisites, as a patch of strawberries 
to cultivate, or a dozen tomato or cucumber 
hills. Let them pick wild berries, if they 
abound in your region, and have the pro- 
ceeds for themselves. Let one daughter 
qualify herself for a dressmaker, and you 
have in a manner made her self-supporting. 
If one child has a marked talent for music, 
give her as thorough an education in that 
line as you can, though her chances of mak- 
ing a living by it are much less than the 
dress-maker’s. 

Whatever the line you mark out, be sure 
to insist ona thorough training in it; for 
it is this only that will win success. The 
great army of incapables is large enough 
now without seeking to add to it. It is 
they who swarm about places where ‘‘slop 
work” is given out in our cities; it is they 
who constitute mainly the ‘‘suffering class- 
es’ when times of financial disaster sweep 
over the country. Train the girls, even the 
little girls, to be bread-winners as well as 
the boys, and you may do much toward 
making them truly independent and com. 
fortable without sacrificing anything in the 
way of womanly refinement and delicacy. 
Good common sense is a sterling virtue in 
either man or woman— Farmers’ Home Jour- 
nal. 
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INDUSTRIAL AVOCATIONS OF WOMEN, 


Epitors JouRNAL:—In the Popular Sei- 
ence Monthly, inan article on ‘‘The Industrial 
Occupations of Women,” I find the following 
list of avocations, which give a curious ex- 
hibit of the extent to which women are now 
invading fields of industry hitherto occu- 
pied exclusively by men: agricultural labor- 
ers, 373,332; stock herders and stock raisers, 
75; architect, 1; auctioneers, 12; barbers 
and hair-dressers, 1,179; clergy, 67; dentists, 
24; hostlers, 2; hunters and trappers, 2; 
lawyers, 5; livery stable keepers, 11; mid- 
wives, 1,136; physicians and surgeons, 525; 
scavengers, 2; sculptors, 4; teachers, 84,047; 
whitewashers, 391; bankers and brokers, 15; 
bar-keepers, 70; boat hands, 30; canal-boat 
hands, 10; dray drivers, teamsters, &c., 196; 
newspaper carriers, 7; pilot, 1; undertakers, 
20; bell foundry operatives, 4; brass foun 
ders, 102; brewers, 8; bricklayers, 74; car 
riage trimmers, 32; charcoal and lime 
burners, 5; cigar makers, 1,844; clock-mak- 
ers, 75; curriers and tanners, 60; distillers, 
6; engravers, 29; fishers, 35; gas work em 
ployees, 4; gun and lock-smiths, 33; prin- 
ters, 1,495. shingle and lath makers, 84; 
tinners, 17; wood turners and carvers, 44. 

The next census will give a still larger 
percentage. WILLIAM MELDRUM. 

Brooklyn, New York. 





INSPIRING TOPICS, 

The New York Tribune recently said: 

There are surely topics before our present 
Congress which ought to arouse the sleep- 
ing energies of statesmen, and to call forth 
once more the stirring eloquence which of 
old shaped the course of nations and aroused 
the soldiers of independence, freedom and 
reform. .... The right of the House to ad- 
mit persons who are not members to the 
privileges of debate, under certain restric- 
tions, has often been exercised, and cannot 
be disputed, it would seem, under that pro- 
vision of the Constitution which allows 
each House to ‘‘determine the rules of its 
proceedings.” The right of the House to 
demand the performance of the duty, and 
its right to grant the privilege, seem equally 
clear. 

Let no one fondly suppose that among 
these topics which should arouse and stir 
the sleeping energies of statesmen, our loyal 
editor means to place the petition for a Six- 
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teenth Amendment brought before Congress 
by Woman Suffragists. Liberty, freedom 
of soul and body for one half the citizens 


of this great Republic, means very little to | 


the editor of this ‘‘liberal’” newspaper. 
The camel doesn’t in the least choke him 
but the gnat sticks in his throat. Aud the 
Houses of Congress seem to be much ir 
the same predicament. 

The privileges of women—how much we 
hear about them! But when the Woman 
Suffragists, desirous of a larger audience 
than that of a Committee room, beg for 
the privilege of a hearing on the floor of 
the House, is the privilege readily accorded 
to them? This privilege is reserved for 
other persons, for men who can back their 
petitions by their votes or bayonets, and the 
women petitioners are told in decided tones, 
that it is impossible, that it would ‘‘create 
an evil precedent;” that Congress cannot 
permit it. And the New York Tribune cries 
Amen, and calls the women ‘“‘bores,”’ and 
the women see for the hundredth time ‘‘the 
more rights, the more privileges, and the 
less rights, the fewer privileges,” and a very 
uncertain grasp on these. Cc. ¢. 5. 

E. Orange, N. J. 

>? ———_ 


HELP THE GIRL-STUDENTS. 


The Woman's Education Association has 
issued a list of books, which it considers 
good and interesting reading for young wo- 
men (and men) from fifteen to twenty years 
of age. It was urged to make the list, and 
the care with which the work was done is 
shown perhaps chiefly in the absence of sen- 
sational books,and the selection of those that 
have stood, or probably will stand, the test 
of time. It is also preparing for this year’s 
Harvard examinations. 

The Massachusetts Society for the Uni- 
versity Education of Women, means to raise 
$40,000 to found a professorship in Boston 
University, which shall be given to some 
woman fit for the place. The most interest- 
ing portion of the records of this society is 
the history of the women who are trying to 
support themselves while they gain their 
University education. This history will 
never be published, will never be fully 
known, excepting by the committee whose 
duty it isto seek out the women-students 
who need pecuniary help, and to give it, if 
possible. There is nothing in any story of 
poor and heroic students, who love learning 
above all else, that surpassesin heroism, in 
self-denial, in courage, enthusiasm, and in- 
dependence of character, the lives of many 
of the women who come from the remote 
towns, for the University course here, and 
who never dreamedfof asking for help, or 
even of making {their hard lives known. 
They had counted the cost, in labor and 
privation, and were willing tofpay it. But 
the committee found some who must have 
broken down soon under the burden, and 
whom they were only too glad to relieve. 
And the relief seems so small! From tifty 
to one hundred dollars a year is all that any 
one has needed to insure healthful condi- 
tions of study. It is strange to turn away 
from the theaters, the expensive classes, and 
parlor lectures,{the parties and concerts and 
receptions, and fall the pleasant things of 
comfortable and easy society, and to listen 
for an hour to‘the stories of these women, 
who, with intellectual tastes, live far away 
from all this‘pleasant life close around them, 
und hold themselves with a single purpose 
to the studies” which they love, and for 
which they come here. Itisa kind of life, 
an overmastering love of study, which have 
always been supposed to be possible only 
for men; but the opening of the Boston 
University to women,; shows that women 
share both the love of learning and the will- 
ingness to suffer for _it.—Boston Correspon 
dence Worcester Spy. 

—_ +e —_——____ 
THE WORTH AND WORK OF WOMEN. 


The last number of the Westminister /e- 
view presents an able article advocating the 
admission of women to al] departments of 
study open to young men, and also gives a 
review of the subject as it is at present con- 
sidered among the civilized nations of the 
world. After paying a very nearly just 
tribute to the consideration this subject is 
receiving in this country, the article sets 
forth the advances which have been made in 
this particular by other peoples. In Russia 
—we condense its statements—the present 
Emperor established in 1855 gymnasia for 
girls on the Swiss and German models. 
These now number 186, with 23,400 pupils. 
In these schools Russian, French, German, 
mathematics, physica] science, etc., are 
taught. In Russia, previous to this estab- 
lishment, women were admitted to study in 
the medical schools, but not to graduation. 
Now there is at Moscow a college for wo- 
men. The French Universities grant de- 
grees to female students, and there are twen- 
ty-two women now studying in the Univer- 
sity of Paris. But, both in France and 
Germany, no efficient provision has been 
made for any tohrough secondary education 
for females. In Germany, indeed, female 
education in any degree isnot popular, and, 
both in France and Italy, it is of a low or- 
der. In Italy, since 1866, no man can teach 
Without a government diploma. In Italy, 
there are also some secondary schools, as in 
Milan, Genoa, Venice, Padua, Bologna, 
Florence and Rome. In 1876, a State de- 








‘ree opened fifteen universities to women, 


and other legal enactments favoring female | 


education are in process. In Austria the 
same movements are on foot; and the Uni- 
versity of Vienna already gives degrees to 
Holland examines females for 
apothecaries, and will soon throw open to 
the sex her Universities. In 1875 the Dan- 
ish University was opened to women; and 
in Sweden secondary schools for girls are 
universal, and all her universities are opened 
to females both for instruction and degrees. 
The Melbourne and New Zealand Universi- 
ties admit them to degrees of arts. The 
London Universities grant them medical 
degrees, as does also the Queen’s University 
in Dublin. — Omaha Herald. 
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A SAFETY-VALVE. 


women 





Congressman Hewitt’s committee on the 
state of the country, sitting at New York, 
is furnishing a safety-valve to the nonsense 
of several persons, mostly of foreign origin, 
who think themselves under grinding op- 
pression. These men are not representative 
of the hard-headed common sense of the 
people, but are flighty in the highest degree. 
It isa singular fact, that the most of the 
cheap expedients of labor reformers actual- 
ly necessitate increased taxation. It is not 
merely bond-holders they want taxed; they 
want everybody taxed more and more deep- 
ly, all with the perfect assurance in their 
own minds that the lowest class of laborers 
will by this means rise to ease and affluence. 
Every capitalist knows that high taxation 
has been one of the most ruinous influences 
of the past decade. It bas desolated 
the cities and extravagant municipalities. 
These labor people are all after the goose 
with the golden egg. The fable was made 
precisely for their case.—Springfield Repub- 
Mican. 
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CO-EDUCATIUN IN TENNESSEE. 


Eprrors JOURNAL:—You request me to 
communicate to you any facts bearing upon 
the condition of women in the South. 1] 
am pleased to learn that the Winchester 
Normal, a co-educational school of high 
order, will be opened in Winchester, Ten- 
nessee, in September. Winchester is the 
seat of Mary Sharp College. This will be 
a startling innovation. It will bring into 
vivid contrast the mixed and separate plans 
of education. We expect a short, decided 
contest. I am glad it will occur on this 
field, as it will attract attention. For Mary 
Sharp has prestige and a wide influence in 
the South. Iam not afraid of the issue; 
the president, J. W. Terrill, is an educa- 
tional reformer, and keeps abreast of the 
best thought of the age in this respect. 
We append his testimony in favor of co-ed- 
ucation, based upon his experience when 
president of Mount Pleasant College, in 
Huntsville, Missouri. 

CO-EDUCATION OF THE SEXES. 

This is a distinguishing feature of this 
school. 

The teachings of nature, the mandates of 
reason and the voice of experience pro 
nounce it the best and the only right system 
of education. Educators who have tried it 
find in it nothing but good—good intellect- 
ually, socially and morally. It has nothing 
to oppose it but the usages of colleges, and 
the enmity of college men who have an in 
terest in keeping alive and perpetuating a 
relic of barbarism that should be remanded 
to Catholic and Mohammedan countries. 
The tyrannical and forceful methods of con- 
vents and exclusive schools provoke the 
very evils they would prevent. An abnor 
mal consciousness of sex is produced by 
isolation—by the separation of the sexes. 

Students of both sexes will be thrown 
together in study-room, at recitation, in all 
school-drills—for experience testifies that in 
manners, morals and study this is best. 
Greater mental exertion is secured, the heart 
is better educated, and closer attention to 
the manners constantly given. Fanciful, 
romantic, absurd notions of the other sex, 
so frequent under the ‘‘strictly separate” 
system, are supplanted by a correct knowl. 
edge of each other's character and a just 
conception of the relation of the sexes 
There is no intriguing or deception resorted 
to, that unnatural and unjust restraints of 
teachers and school discipline may be 
thwarted or overreached; for familiarity in 
the school-room in the presence of teachers 
disenchants, and renders the usual rigorous 
rules unnecessary. Young ladies learn to 
judge rightly, acquire increased ability to 
take care of themselves, instead of that 
peculiar tenderness or impressibility so often 
the result of the monastic plan; while both 
are insensibly driven to the observance of 
the strictest rules of propriety. The pres- 
ence of the sexes mutually stimulates and 
restrains—it elevates, purifies and refines; 
and Winchester Norma! proposes to demon- 
strate that in no way can they be so vigor- 
ously, so harmoniously, so correctly, so 
thoroughly educated as together. 

Thus Tennessee is moving side by side 
with her sister States of the North on the 
question of co-education. 

JENNY BEAUCHAMP. 

Denton, Texas. 
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:CO-EDUCATION. 


In nearly every center of the world’s 
thought and action, the experiment of sun- 
dering the sexes in their higher education is 
either already abandoned, or rapidly yield- 
ing to amore national order. Within scarce- 
ly more than a decade and a half, more 
than one hundred and thirty co-educational 
universities and Colleges have sprung into 
being in the United States. In New York 
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alone there ure five, in Pennsylvania eight, 
in Ohio thirteen, im Indiana ten, in Illinois 
thirteen. When Michigan founded her sev- 
enth college, every one of the seven were 
for both sexes, and they so remain. Even 
New England has six universities and col- 
leges which ignore sex; and this without 
counting Harvard, which instructs both 
sexesin her summer vacations, or Yale, 
which, in its department of chiefest deli- 
cacy, is co-educational all the year round. 
Within a few months the metropolitan uni- 
versities of New York and Philadelphia 
have opened their timid gates, and thus 
brought their cities into spiritual fellowship 
with Boston, Syracuse, Cincinnati, Chicago, 
New Orleans, San Francisco,—with Lon- 
don, Paris, Rome, Copenhagen, and all the 
storied cities of the Alps.—Prest. W. F. 
Warren of Boston Unio. 
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CO-EDUCATION AT CORNELL. 


in Christuan Union. 


’ 


The statistics of the Senior class have 
made their appearance. The average age is 
twenty-three years, two months, and average 
cost of the course $5,216. It is interesting 
to note the increcsing favor with which co- 
education is received by the students, as 
shown by these statistics. The votes for the 
last four classes are as follows: ’75, for 16, 
against 37; ‘76,for 59, against 29, an exact 
tie; ‘77, for 33, against 29: °78, for 27, 
against 32. This steady increase in the vote 
“for” can only be explained by supposing 
the old opposition to be due mainly to pre- 
judice. Certain itis that there is now but 
little of the old violent opposition to it, and 
were votes taken in each class during each 
year of its course—freshman, sophmore, 
junior and senior— there is but little doubt 
but that the same increase in favor would be 
found. Previous to '75 no vote was taken 
on the subject. The present class contains 
sixty-three men and seven women, 

< etiisiiecnateniainns 
THE WRONGS UF THE LABORING MAN, 








The public square is a resort much pat- 
ronized by the sleepy of both sexes, regard- 
Any day, benches-full of 
men and women dozing, may be seen with 
their heads against their neighbors’ shoul- 
ders, whether the neighbors be black or 
white, and such as are not dozing are gen- 
erally arguing. on politics. A young col- 
ored man and a white man occupied one of 
these benches yesterday morning, and were 
talking on the great question of the day 
—Socialism. 

“"Pain't no use,” said the white man, 
who was a broad-shouldered, stout individ- 
ual, in his shirt-sleeves; ‘‘capital’s got to 
ccme down, and the laborin’ man’s got to 
have equal rights with the rich man. It’s 
boun’ to come. It can’t be helped.” 

The colored man showed a row of white 
teeth and answered, ‘‘Dat’s what 1 wanna 
see, but it seems to me it’s a long while 
comin’.”’ 

“It'll come, just you mind if ‘twon’t,” 
said the white man. 

‘‘A man,” said his brother of color, ‘‘can’t 
do nuffin’ so long’s capital gits control o’ 
politics an has everything its own way.” 

At this juncture a little colored girl, who 
had been looking for somebody in the square, 
came toward the bench where the two men 
sat and was greeted by the colored man 
with :— 

“Well, young gal, what’s up?” 

‘‘Mother wants you,” said the little col- 
ored girl. 

‘‘Wha’s she want me fo’?” asked the col- 
ored man, stretching his legs and yawning. 

“She wants you to kerry dem clo’s home 
dat she’s done took f’om de wash.” 

‘An’ wha’s the matter wif her, dat she 
ain't able to do it herself?” 

“IT don't kaow, She said you wasn’t do- 
in’ nuffin’ anyhow.” 

“Well, you go home an’ tell her I’m not 
doin’ nuffin’ in de ole clo’s line jes now, an’ 
fo’ her not to forgit it.” ® 

The white man laughed as heartily as his 
languid disposition would allow, and his 
colored co adjutor, turning to him as his 


less of color. 


” 


daughter walked away, remarked: “I 
‘spose de ole woman ‘l] ask me to do her 
washin’ next time.” — Philadelphia Times. 





HUMOROUS.» 


AN APPEAL TO THE COW. 





TO ABANDON HER SCANDALOUS OPTIMISM. 

Why cow, how can’st thou be so satisfied? 

So well content with all things here below? 
So -inobtrusive and so sleepy-eyed, 

So meck, so lazy and so awful slow? 
Dost thou not know that everything is mixed— 

That naught is as it should be on this earth, 
That grievously the world needs to be fixed, 

That nothing we can give has any worth, 
That times are hard, that life is fuil of care, 

Of sin and trouble and untowardness, 
That love is folly, friendship but a snaref— 

Prit, cow! this is no time for laziness! 
The cud thou chewest is not what it seems! 

Get up andmoo! Tear ‘round and quit thy dreams! 
—David L. Proudfit. 


How to make a match-safe—Soak the head 
of the match in water. 


A bad marriage is like an electric machine 
—it makes you dance, but you can’t let go. 

A Wyoming man won $10 in a wager by 
eating twenty pig’s feet. This was apig’s 
feat, indeed. 

Dr. Holland is noted for his good advice, 
but when he says: ‘‘Make the face the mir- 
ror of the soul,” he blunders. Just think 
of the hideousness of features that would 





result from the reckless and universal prac- 
tice of this exhortation 

A Utah paper says: ‘‘The pretty girls in 
this territory used to marry Young, but they 
won't do so any more.” 


A man says he started, thirty years ago, to 
make $1,400,000. He has got the fourteen, 
but the ciphers bother him 


When a certain minister referred, in the 
midst of an eloquent discourse, to the nave 
in the church, three gentlemen offered their 
pews for sale, on the ground that he was be- 
coming too personal. 


“Why,” asked a teacher in the Baptist 
Sunday School, ‘‘did Solomon tell the slug- 
gard to go to the ant?” ‘‘Because,” said a 
thirteen year old boy, ‘‘he knew his aunt 
would have him at the wood pile or in the 
onion bed every afternoon as soon as school 
was out,” 


Master. ‘‘You say Alfred the Great was 
a very excellent king, and did much good 
for his subjects; now give me en instance 
of his good deeds.” Small boy (just recov- 
ered from a bilious attack and the paternal 
wrath.)  ‘‘Please, Sir, he burned some nas- 
ty, unwholesome cakes that would have 
made the shepherd ill.” 


A little Chicago boy pranced up to his 
mother and said, ‘‘Ma, hain’t I been real 
good since I've been goin’ to Sunday school?” 
“Yes, lamb,” answered the maternal rela- 
tive, fondly. ‘‘And you trust me now, don’t 
you, ma?” ‘‘Yes, darling,” she replied 
again. “Then,” spoke up the little inno- 
cent, ‘‘what makes you keep the cookies 
locked up in the pantry the same as ever?” 


A boy of five years was playing railroad 
with his sister of two and a half years. 
Drawing her upon a foot-stool, he imagined 
himself both the engine and conductor. 
After imitating the noise of the steam, he 
stopped and called out ‘‘New York,” and in 
a moment after, ‘‘Paterson,” and then ‘‘Phil- 
adelphia.” His knowledge of towns was 
now exhausted, and at the next place he 
cried ‘‘Heaven.” His little sister said eag- 
erly, ‘Top, I dess I'll dit out here.” 





HYGIENIC UNDERGARMENTS 
For Ladies and Children, 


Union Under Flannels, Eman- 
cipation Suits, Waists, Cheme- 
lettes, Dress Reform Corset 
Waists, &c. Call or send for il 
justrated Catalogue and Hee« 
duced Price List. mention 
ing this paper. Agents wanted. 

Patterns sold, 

Alice Fletcher & Co,, 

6 East 14th St,,.N.¥.City. 





5 ? per day at home. Samples worth $5 free 
10 Address Stinson & Co., Portland Me. 





R. MARSTON & C08 


DINING ROOMS, 


FOR LADIES AND GENTLEMEN, 


23,25 & 27 Brattle Street, 
BOSTON, 





MARSTON HOUSE, 


On the European Plan. 


No. 17 BRATTLE STREET, 
R. Marston & Co., Proprietors, 


Rooms to Let bv the Dav or Week 





DITSON & CO’S 


Home Musical Library 


containe nearly al) the really good sheet music ever 
published, conveniently bound in Thirty-Two hand- 
some volumes. Each book is quite independent of 
the others, is sold separately, and contains the large 
quantity of 200 to 250 pages, sheet music size, of 
good music, and each book is sold for 
$2.50 in Boards; $3 Cloth; $4 Gilt, 
There are 15 Collections of Vocal Music, of which 
the three most recently issued are: 
THE SUNSHINE OF SONG, (200 Pp. 60 
songs.) The songs are by the most popular authors. 


THE WORLD OF SONG. (250 pages.) A 
great variety of songs by the best composers, na- 
tive and foreign. 

GEMS OF ENGLISH SONG, (232 pages, 75 
Songs, Duets, &c.) Wonderfully fine book. At 
the date of its publication considered the best. 

There are 17 Collections of Instrumental Music. The 

must recent ones are: 

CLUSTER OF GEMS, (237 pages.) 

Fine pieces for advanced players. 

GEMS OF THE DANCE, (232 pages.) 
The newest compositions of Strauss. 

GEMS OF STRAUSS, (250 pages.) 

A hundred or more of the works of this most bril- 
liant of masters. 

Send for Catalogues and Contents of the 32 books. 


2 Look out for Ditson & Co’s New Weekly Musi- 
cal Paper. Appears in September. 


Music Teachers, Choristers, 
Organists, 


And all Professional Musicians, 


are invited to improve a portion of their Summer 
Vacations in examining the large number of useful 
Music Books, prepared by Oliver Ditson & Co., «s- 
pecially for their use. 


Examine L. 0. Emerson’s new *ON- 
WARD,” ($7.50 per dozen); his best book for 
Singing Schools. Also his new “Church Of~ 
fering,** ($12. per dozen), a splendid Anthem 
Book. Also his **Sacred Quartets,” ($2.00). 


Examine our Choruses, Glees, Four- 
Part Songs, &c., in Pamphlet Form. (5 to 10 
cts. each), very extensively used by Choirs, So- 
cieties, &c. Catalogues furnished. 

Examine Johnson’s New Method for 
Thorough Base, ($1.00), the best Instrne. 
tion Book for learning to play Chord Music in 
Pealm Tunes, Glees, &c. Also his Chorus 
Choir Instruction Book, (312. per doz- 
en), a very complete manual and class book. 
Worth careful study. 


Ge The above, and a multitude of other conven- 
ient and useful books, may be seen at the stores of 
Oxiver Ditson & Co., in Boston, New York and 
Philadelphia; Lyon & Healy, Chicago; Newhall at 
Cincinnati; Sherman, Hyde & Co., San Francisco, 
and with all prominent dealers throughout the coun- 
try. 


8" Any book mailed, post free, for retail price. 


OLIVER DITSON & CO., BOSTON. 


Cc. H, DITSON & Co., 843 Broadway N. Y. 


| Any worker can make $1l2aday at home. Cost 
0 ly outfit free. Ad’rs Trur & Co., Augusta, Me, 


Each week to Agents. Goods Staple. 10.000 
testimonialsreceived. Terms liberal. Pare 
ticulars tree. J. Worth & Co.8t.Louis, Mo. 


Pennsylvania 


RAILROAD. 
GREAT THROUGH LINE 


AND 
UNITEDSTATES MAILROUTE., 


The attention of the traveling public is respectfully 
invited to some of the merits of this great highway, 
in the confident assertion and belief that no other line 
can offer equal inducements as a route of through 
travel. In 


Construction and Equipment 


THE 
PENNSYLVANIA RAILROAD 


stands confessedly at the head of Americen railways, 
The track is double the entire length of the line, of 
steel rails laid on heavy oak ties, which are embedded 
ina foundation of rock ballast eighteen inches in 
depth. All bridges are of iron or stone, and built 
upon the most approved plans. Its passenger cara, 
while eminently safe and substantial, are at the same 
time models of comfort and elegance. 


The Safety Appliances 


in use on this line well illustrate the far-seeing and 
liberal policy of ite management, in accordance with 
which the utility only of an improvement and not its 
cost has been the question of consideration, Among 
many may be noticed 


THE BLOCK SYSTEM OF SAFETY SIGNALS, 
JANNEY COUPLER, BUFFER AND PLATFORM 
THE WHARTON PATENT SWITCH, 

AND THE 
WESTINGHOUSE AIR-BRAKE. 


forming in conjunction with a perfect double track 
and road-bed a combination of safeguards against 
accidents which have rendered them practically im- 
possible. 


Pullman Palace Cars 


Are run on all Express Trains 
From New York, Philadelphia, Ba ti- 
more, and Washington, 
To Chicago, Cincinnati, Louisville, In 
diana polis, and St, Louis, 


WITHOUT CHANGE, 


and to all principal points in the far West and South, 
with but one change of cars. Connections are mad 
in Union Depots, and are assured to all importan 





pointe, 
The Scenery 
OF THE 
PENNSYLVANIA ROUTE 
is 


admitted to be unsurpassed in the world for grandeur, 
beauty, and variety. Superior refreshment facilities 
are provided. Employees are courteous and atten 
tive, and it isan inevitable result that a trip by the 
Pennsylvania Railroad must form 


A PLEASING AND MEMORABLE EXPERIENCE. 
Tickets for sale at the lowest rates at the sicket 
— of the Company in all important citice and 
wns 
FRANK THOMSON, _L. P. FARMER, 
General Manager. General Passenger Agen 
C.8, HALDEMAN, New England Agent, 
208 and 205 Washington treet, Boeton, 
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NEGROES AND WOMEN. 

There are few writers from whom we or- 
dinarily read with more pleasure than Prof. 
Austin Phelps, of Andover. His polished 
style, his clear and candid manner, and his 
usually right views, win ouradmiration, and 
nearly always command our assent. 

It was with the greatest surprise, there- 
fore, that we read his article in last week’s 
Congregationalist, in opposition to Woman 
Suffrage, based upon the alleged failure of 
Suffrage among the ex-slaves in the South. 
Its title is ‘‘Woman Suffrage as Judged by 
the Working of Negro Suffrage.” He 
draws a vivid picture of the abuses result- 
ing from the latter, and of the ignorance 
aud incompetence of those who exercised 
it, and finds therein an argument against in- 
trusting the same franchise to women. 

Our first surprise, is that the professor 
should place the body of American women 
in such a juxtaposition as this,—one which 
every lady must feel to be both odious and 
insulting. He characterizes the freedmen 
a: ‘a herd of ignorance and brutishness,” 
n.en whose donkeys knew nearly as much 
of the responsibilities of Republican free- 
dom as they did,—who not only could 
neither read nor write, but whose guffaws 
in derision of parliamentary order, as they 
sit with feet higher than their heads, be- 
trayed scarcely more intelligence than the 
bray of anass.” It is with such a “herd” 
that all women, however cultivated and in- 
tellizent, are set in terms of comparison. 
The argument is from ‘‘ignorance and 
brutishness” to feminine culture and re- 
tinement, from braying donkeys to ladies, 
from negroes to women! What do our moth- 
ers, wives, and daughters think of such 
a juxtaposition as this? What weight will 
they give to conclusions drawn from any 
comparison between two such classes? 

But the professor would disclaim the in- 
tention of instituting comparisons between 
them in these odious ways. He takes pains 
to say that the parallel he would find is sim- 
ply in the one common fact of their physi- 
cal weakness. And here, lest we should 
misstate the professor’s theory as to the 
basis of the right of Suffrage, we will cite 
his own words. 

«Where now is the parallel between Ne- 
ero Suffrage at the South and the proposed 
Suffrage of Woman? In respect to intelli- 
sence and culture, and their prerogatives, it 
does not exist at all. Whether it exist in 
respect to the instinct and capacity of gov- 
ernment may be an open question. But the 
parallel is clear in this, which is the ulti- 
mate fact in both cases, that the ballot is 
given, or supposed to be given, not to excep- 
tions! classes, few in number, but to the 
half of the population which has no physi- 
cal power to defend it. They can neither 
— it by force, nor hold it if assailed by 

oree, 
“Who would be free, themselves must strike the blow.’ 

A principle of political destiny is ex- 
pressed in these words, than which gravita- 
tion is not more sure. Liberty, such as is 
involved in the gift of Suffrage, is impossi- 
bie, on any large scale, to a race or nation 
or tribe or class, which has not power to 
take the right, if it is a right, and to hold it 
against all aggressors.” 

“‘Power—physical power—to take the 
right and hold it against all aggessors”—is 
that the basis of this great franchise in this 
land? It is the qualification of the bully; 
of the man with brawny arms and big fists; 
of the ruffians and shoulder-hitters who 
surround the voting places in New York, 
and frighten or force away every one who 
has not power enough to hit harder than 
they. It is the law of prerogative among 
brutes; surely not among civilized men. 

We had always supposed that ‘‘intelli- 
gence and culture’—the very things which 
the professor concedes to women,—had 
something to do with the qualifications for 
Suffrage. The law of Massachusetts re- 
quires a man to be able to read, in order to 
vote. All our states require ‘‘good moral 
character”—i. e., that a man shall not be a 
felon or convict. But what have either of 
these qualifications to do with his ‘‘physical 
power?” Are our laws, then, all wrong in 
prescribing such conditions? Woes the bal- 
lot carry with it no moral weight derived 
from the conscientious and enlightened con- 
victions of those who cast it? 

Who possess the physical power of a na- 
tion? Of course, its military force. The 
composition of this is determined by law 
for the express purpose of constituting the 
strong arm of the public defense. It con- 
sists of the male inhabitants between the 
ages of eighteen and forty-five, with numer- 
ous exceptions. All outside of those ages, 
and all such exceptions, therefore, do not 
belong to the fighting class. Let the militia 
unite to usurp the ballot, and the latter 
would have neither the ‘‘power to take the 
right,” nor “to hold it against all aggres- 
sors.” Consequently, none of these should 
be allowed to vote! 

Women, then, because of their lack of 
plysical strength are by a law of nature to 
be debarred from this franchise. Says Prof. 
Phelps: 

“Here lies the parallel between the Suf- 
frage of the negro and the proposed gift of 
it to women. nlike in every other point 
vital to the argument, the two are alike in 
this,—except that the disadvantage of wo- 
men is fourfold that of the negro--that the 
distribution of physical power renders the 
gift neither a right nor a blessing. That 

which was unnatural, because untimely, to 
the negro, must be forever unnatural to 





Woman. She could never defend it if con- 
tested by man. She could never enforce 
laws enacted by majorities of female voters, 
in opposition to men. A war of races 
would be a tragedy. A war of sexes would 
be a farce.” 

Nor is this a mere theoretical difficulty; 
the professor thinks there would be serious 
danger of it. 

‘‘Moreover, legislative hostility of the 
sexes isno bugbear. It is not atall improb- 
able. Take buta single case. Suppose a dec- 
laration of war, by a majority of female 
legislators, sustained by a majority of female 
voters. War is declared, supplies are vo- 
ted, taxation is decreed, and conscription 
ordered by the major voice of woman. Her 
natural aversion to bloodshed goes for noth- 
ing in the hypothesis. History shows that 
war and its pageantry are popular with the 
female sex. Its weaknesses in that direction 
are quite equal to man’s. Once in a fight, 
Woman is a more unreasoning animal than 
man. No other mobs equal those of women 
in ferocity. Witness the Faubourg St. 
Antoine. 

The opposition of Woman to man in the 
prosecution of war and its collateral meas- 
ures, then, is not impossible. Let that 
hostility express itself in legislation, and 
who is to execute its will? Who shall carry 
on the war? Who is to enforce the legisla- 
tive will of Woman in anything, if man 
opposes it.” 

It is very difficult for us to imagine these 
questions to be asked in sober earnest. The 
very conception of such a sex-warfare seems 
to us too exquisitely absurd to be gravely 
reasoned about at all. Just asif, in such a 
conflict of opinion,—reason, conscience. 
common sense would have no place and no 
force. Just as if all the women of the na- 
tion—comprising more than two-thirds of 
the membership of all Christian churches— 
would so soon forget Christian moderation 
and decency as to become ‘‘mobs” of “‘St. 
Antoine!” Just as if all the men of a na- 
tion,—the fathers, husbands, and sons of 
said women—could ever be found arrayed 
in sex-hostility against them! Indeed, does 
not the professor see that he answered his 
own question, in the very illustration he used 
to enforce it? 

‘Our late civil war was largely the work 
of women. Intelligent Southerners sa 
that the social impulse which drove their 
section into rebellion was the furor of its 
women. I have been told, by one well-in 
formed of the fact, that even South Caroli- 
na probably, and Georgia certainly, would 
never have seceded but for the mordant 
sarcasm of their refined and cultured ladies, 
which made it impossible for chivalrous 
young men to resist the current.” 

Well, in that way, then, if in no other, 
the women would carry their point in this 
sex-warfare, which our writer apprehends. 
He may depend upon it they would find 
some way to enforce their decrees. The 
“popular parody on Woman’s will,” which 
he thinks a “wretched libel upon women,” 
would be shown to be a most potent fact. 

But we forbear to dwell longer on an ar- 
gument, which is even respectable only be- 
cause proceeding from a most respectable 
source. If this is the most that can be said 
against Woman Suffrage, its practical reali- 
zation is not far distant. Even Negro 
Suffrage itself, badly as it has worked 
through the ignorance of the blacks and the 
sullen jealousy and spite of the whites at 
the South, is not going to be abandoned. 
Let the South attempt to wrest it from those 
to whom the nation gave it, and a million 
swords would leap from their scabbards to 
defend the right. It is to be made to them 
not only aright but a blessing, by giving 
them schools, and churches, and that cul- 
tured intelligence which renders the Suf- 
frage a blessing in New England. And so 
with the Suffrage of women. If there is no 
other reason against it than that of ‘physi- 
cal weakness,” if, on all grounds of virtue 
and knowledge and common interest in the 
acts of government, their equal right to 
share in its administration cannot be denied, 
then that concession will soon come. Not 
alone in their behalf, but in the interest of 
an intelligent Christian republicanism, do 
we protest against the doctrine that might 
gives right. ‘‘I observe,” says Dr. Bush. 
nell, ‘‘in all these discussions of Woman 
Suffrage, how very nearly we Americans 
have lost the idea of authority. We take it 
as a kind of dictative force, which is only 
repulsive. It iscommand enforced by sanc- 
tions. And that, of course, when taken as 
the authority of man, is simply odious; 
whereas all true authority operates in and 
through moral convictions only. . . In short, 
no conception is really more unworthy and 
low than that which resolves authority into 
force.”—J. P. Warren in the Portland (Me.) 
Christian Mirror. 
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GOOD ADVICE FOK WOMAN SUFFRAGISTS, 

Temperance men, Business men, Clergy- 
men, Christian men, and all others interest- 
ed in your country’s welfare, if you desire 
to secure permanent success politically, and 
to keep drunkards and dishonest men out of 
the halls of legislation—attend the cau- 
suses! The writer, having had considera- 
ble experience in politics, especially as_re- 
lates to primary meetings, deems it advisa- 
ble to make a few suggestions, which, if 
followed, will result in great good in the 
selection of candidates for office and dele- 
gates to conventions. 

There are many Town Commitiees com- 
posed of political wire-pullers, who do not 
give proper notice of the caucuses, except 





to the friends of candidates they favor. 
Look after them! 

It is highly important, before the caucuses 
are held, that the friends of Temperance and 
Woman Suffrage should meet and agree 
upon a list of delegates or candidates to 
represent them, and also decide upon all 
definite plans of action to be carried out at 
the caucuses. 

In selecting delegates or candidates, great 
care should be exercised to support only 
those men who are known to be upright, 
honorable citizens. 

Temperance men must also bear in mind 
that sobriety is not the only virtue required 
in those who are to steer the ship of State. 
We want honest, zealous, far-seeing men, 
with strong business qualities and statesman- 
ship, to successfully cope with corruption 
and the liquor-interest politicians. 

In many towns in the Commonwealth 
the oftice-holders, office-seekers, and a few 
interested friends, think the managing of 
primary meetings belongs to them, and they 
look upon those who, in the interest of the 
whole Commonwealth, interfere with their 
plans, as interlopers. 

Always go to the caucuses with ballots, 
and have a check-list ready for use. 

Heed not the advice of politicians, who 
tell you that you must abide by caucus nom- 
inations, if you take part therein. You 
know them! They are the first to bolt if 
an honest man is nominated. 

For presiding officer and secretary, be 
sure and select those whose ability and in- 
tegrity are undoubted. 

When names of delegates or candidates 
are placed upon a ballot, it is of vital im- 
portance that reference to the voting list be 
made, so that there will be no mistake in 
names, spelling, or otherwise. 

If the check-list is not used, those ap- 
pointed to receive, sort and count ballots, 
should stand in front of the platform, and 
the voters be required to march up in sin- 
gle file and deposit their ballots in full view 
of all present. 

If trading politicians put in nomination 
corrupt, unworthy men, bolt the same and 
defeat them if possible. Do not let wire- 
pulling, liquor-interest, political tricksters 
regulate the standard of virtues required to 
fit men to be true delegates or candidates, 
Let your own conscience be your guide. 

After the choice of delegates, the follow- 
ing should be adopted: 

Voted. That delegates not able to attend 
shall have power to select substitutes, and 
in case of failure or neglect to do so, a ma- 
jority of the members of each respective 
delegation be empowered to fill vacancies. 

It is important that the chairmen of dele- 
gations to conventions should see to it that 
all members of the respective delegations 
are represented in person, or by substitute. 

The following is a sound paragraph em- 
braced in one of the resolutions passed at 
the Republican State Convention held at 
Worcester, Sept. 29, 1875:— 

“It is therefore declared that the Repub- 
lican party of Massachusetts will support no 
man for official position whose personal 
character is not an absolute guarantee of 
fidelity to — public trust; and they in- 
voke the condemnation of the ballot-box 
upon any candidate for office who fails of 
this test, whatever may be his party name 
or endorsement.” 

Remember! If corrupt, incompetent men 
are not nominated, they will not be elected. 

Boston, Mass., August, 1878. 

Henry H. Faxon. 
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WOMEN NEEDED IN OFFICE. 

Epitors JouRNAL:—Looking over files 
of newspapers from all parts of the country, 
this morning, and recognizing the spirit of 
unrest, and also the presence of much actual 
suffering among our “laboring classes,” I 
have intensely realized the help that the 
mother-thought would be in politics to-day, 
and the necessity for women in office. 

Here in Illinois, we have women as county 
superintendents of schools; why not have 
at least six women in our State Legislature? 
The superintendent of Knox County had 
control of $182,423.32, and her accounts 
exactly balanced. If we have sufficient 
Constitutional authority for electing women 
to an office as responsible as this, cannot we 
go to the same source for authority for wo- 
men to serve in our Legislatures? 

We believe that the representative women 
of to-day would legislate in the interests of 
labor rather than of capital, and that such 
legislation is needed. We need to take the 
premium from idleness and princely in- 
comes, and place it upon industry and com- 
fortable homes for the people. 

Look at the legislation for the past twen- 
ty-five years. Capital has bought votes, 
has been thereby elected to office, and, once 
in office, has legislated in the interests of 
capital. The laboring classes now ask for 
representation, redress, and relief. They 
can best secure it at the hands of Woman. 
Why? Because the great majority of the 
women of the country, who would devote 
their energies and intellects to the political 
interests of the country, are women from 
that best grade of society—the industrial, 
self-reliant, middle class. 

To correct the nomadic habits resulting 
from the war, we need to place a premium 
upon homes and home-life, by exempting 
from taxation all homesteads not exceeding 
in value one thousand dollars. 








With compulsory education established, | 


the best thought, experience and legislation 
of the ‘“‘born educators of the world,” i. e., 
women, will be needed. 

With the sale of intoxicants prohibited, 
with vagrant children educated and made 
self-respecting, with the tax remitted from 
the homes of the poor, with the best 
thought, experience, patriotism and states- 
manship of men and women crystalized 
into law, the future of our Government 
seems more hopeful; without some such re- 
forms the epitaph is already written—the 
hand-writing on the wall. 

E.LizABETH BoyNToN HARBERT. 

Evanston, IMlinois. 
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WOMAN’S WRONGS IN CALIFORNIA. 


Eprrors JourRNAL:—I send a clipping 
which outrages my sense of right; but I 
have not time to prepare anything upon the 
subject, so I send it to you. ‘‘Woman’s 
Rights Ignored” is so much the rule on this 
Coast, that a question is rarely ever raised 
on the subject. It will be a long time be- 
fore equal rights will be even generally 
thought of here? 

Oakland, Cal. Aug. 5, 1878. 

J. A. DRESSER. 
WOMAN’S RIGHTS IGNORED. 

About a yearago, James P. Wood left 
this city to look over the lay of the land 
and the chances generally in Arizona. Dur- 
ing his absence his wife experienced the 
necessity of maintaining herself, and built 
up a comfortable business by keeping a 
millinery shop. Wood recently returned, 
and having nothing else to turn his hand to, 
concluded to take charge of the millinery 
shop. Mrs. Wood objected, and brought 
suit in the Nineteenth District Court for an 
injunction to restrain him from interfering 
with the millinery enterprise in any form, 
The lady set forth that the business had 
been made by herself during her husband’s 
absence, and that he had rendered no as- 
sistance whatever. Wood took the ground 
that what belonged to his wife belonged to 
him, and what was his belonged to himself. 
Whatever might have been equity in the 
matter, the cast-iron construction of law 
harmonized with the claim of the husband. 
The Court decided that the millinery shop 
was common property of the matrimonial 
firm, and Mrs. Wood should take consola- 
tion in the reflection that she had advanced 
the interests of the establishment nobly dur- 
ing her husband’s absence. The prayer for 
an injunction was denied, and a restraining 
order previously entered set aside. The 
business will accordingly be continued at 
the old stand, and Mr. Wood will be in at- 
tendance to take the measure of ladies in 
want of millinery fixings. 


~~ 
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BIOGRAPHY OF JONATHAN WALKER. 


Epirors JouRNAL:—The erection of a 
monument to the memory of Jonathan 
Walker, noticed in your columns, suggests 
to me a fact not generally known to the pub- 
lic; that he had, in manuscript, at the time 
of his decease, a book which he much de- 
sired to publish, and which is now in the 
possession of his widow, Mrs. Lavina R. 
Walker. Could he have been consulted, he 
would have preferred to see his manuscript 
published, rather than a monument erected 
to his memory, especially if the book was 
gratuitously printed, and the copyright 
placed in the name of his wife. 

A number of years since, I prepared Mr. 
Walker’s manuscript for the press, but on 
consulting the Riverside firm, it was found 
that the expense to the author would be 
$1,000 or more. Not caring to risk his 
small means, and peril the support of his 
family, he laid his work on the shelf. Aside 
from its anti-slavery history, it is largely a 
narrative of the author’s experience, as a 
ship-captain, in almost every port of the 
known world, and reveals the true temper 
and fibre of the ‘‘bold seaman,” long be 
fore his conflict with the slave power. 

Should any considerable number of per- 
sons respond to this suggestion, and say 
what they would be willing to contribute 
toward the publication of the book, their 
names could head a subscription, and be 
placed in the hands of Mrs. Walker, or of a 
proper committee, to be increased until the 
sufficient sum was raised. An appendix 
could be added to the book, in notice of the 
deceased, and in recognition of the monu- 
ment and the circumstances of its design 
and erection. 

Hopedale, Mass. 
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WOMAN SUFFRAGE IN THE CUISINE. 





B. Q. Burts. 





When it came to tasting mustards at the 
Paris exhibition, the jury was composed 
half of women, on the ground that the pal- 
ates of the fair sex were not depraved and 
deadened by tobacco. The propriety of the 
resort to both sexes was obvious, but why 
is it denied in so many other relations of life? 

Is tobacco the only moral and physical 
stimulant which differentiates the sexes and 
necessitates the reliance on both to secure 
accuracy of sensibility? Does not the mus- 
tard decision surrender the whole case for 
the superiority of man, and his monopoly 
of the learned professions, the government, 
and even of what are supposed to be the 
principal agencies of moral progress? Are 
there no moral narcotics against which it 
would be profitable to guard, by calling in 
the aid of sensibilities less exposed and less 
vitiated and hardened? 

There is a large class of social evils, bur- 
dening both sexes, against which the state 
is compelled to take measures. Poverty, ig- 





norance and vice weigh down their victims, 
until the brute forces threaten to rise. 
ruin and plunder. Fora long time the place 
of Woman in combating these evils was re- 
stricted to the family and the convent. 
Finally it was admitted in this country that 
those whom nature designed for mothers 
would at least do for teachers, in the lowest 
capacity, although the educational system is 
still the work of men. Gradually it is per- 
ceived that man does not menopolize all tlhe 
the wisdom of guardianship in other mat- 
ters. Women are admitted to have shown 
some fitness for inspecting and governing 
public institutions, at least those for women 
and children, In time we shall undoubted. 
ly come to see that the whole state after al! 
is as much women as men, and, should be 
avowedly governed by both, without dis- 
tinction, so that in every case the public 
offices should be filled by the fittest persons, 
irrespective of sex, the laws should be made 
and administed by both sexes, so far as the 
suffrage of both shall be pleased to desig- 
nate, and the wisdom and virtue of one sex 
at points of deficiency should be supple 
mented by that of the other.—Springfiel/ 
Republican. 
ee -———— 
THE GRAVE OF HAWTHORNE. 

Nathaniel Hawthorne’s grave is described 
by a visitor as marked by ‘‘a simple granite 
stone, worn with the weather, its edges soft- 
ened by the clinging lichen, and bearing 
only the name, ‘Hawthorne.’ It is not more 
than one foot and a half in height, and 
seems peculiarly appropriate to a nature so 
sensitive, so reticent as his. The mound is 
covered with the sweet white clover, min- 
gled with the pine needles shed by the ma- 
jestic trees, whose branches, swaying in the 
breeze, sigh and moan an endless requiem for 
the illustrious dead.” 














SPECIAL NOTICES. 


The Women’s Union Rooms, 4 Park St. 
Boston, will be open on Sundays, from ten A. m., to 
five Pp. m., for reading and conversation. 





Partner Wanted,.—An energetic business per- 
son, man or woman, wanted to buy one half interest 
in the Beacon or Progress, (which is published at 
Indianapolis, Indiana,) and to take charge of the sub- 
scription department. The Beacon isa weekly paper, 
only five months old and is now self-sustaining, but 
we wish to enlarge it and extend its circulation. A 
small amount of cash required. Applicants mus‘ 
Savor WoMAN SUFFRAGE. 

MARY E. HAGGART, Hd. & Prop.. 

Indianapolis, Ind. SAE. 





Waltham New Church School. A 
Home School for Boys and Girls, with parentai 
care and thorough instruction, from Kindergarten to 
College. Boys fitted for Harvard, entering clear, and 
Girls taught in the same classes. Special care taken 
of ee children lacking fathers or mothers. French 
under charge of M. Lévy. Thorough drillin Music. 

BENJ. WORCESTER, Principal. 

Waltham, Mass. m2s 





ROY AL Pownre 
Absolutely Pure, 


“ROYAL” has a larger sale than all other baking 
powders combined—because of its unquestioned Puri- 
ty, uniform Strength, Healthfulness and Efficacy 
Prepared from GRAPE CREAM TARTAR imported 
expressly for this peerless powder direct from the 
Wine district of France—it has received the indorse- 
ment and recommendation of the New York Board 
of Health, and of eminent physicians and scientific 
men everywhere. No family having once used th 
Royal Baking Powder will ever be without it. 

Sold only in tin cans by grocers. 


t= The finest preparation in the world. Consum- 
ers should observe that its perfect purity and strengtii 
not only insures success in baking, but makes it go 
one-third further than adulterated or short-weight 
kinds. It will keep any length of time in any climate 
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nent Instruction,—E. Tourjee, Music 
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Music Stationery, &c.—Oliver Ditson & 
Co., Boston. 741 Broadway, New York. 
Pianos,—Henry F. Miller, Boston. 
. Photographers.—Notman & Campbell, 4 Park 
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MEDICAL REGISTER. 


E. Jeannette Gooding, M. D. 


Homceopathist. 


775 Tremont Street, Boston. 


Office hours from 1 to 3 P. m. 
Arvilla B. Haynes, M. D. 


773 Tremont Street, Boston. 





Office hours from 8to9 a. M., and 2to4p.m. 1y10 


Sarah A. Colby, M. D. 
17% Hanson Street, Boston. 
(Specialty, Diseases of Women. 

Office hours from 10 a. Mm. to 5 P. M., dai-y. 

Wednesday and Saturday excepted. 

Mary J. Safford-Blake, M. D. 
Office and{residence, 

3 Hamilton Place, Boston. 


Office hours from 11 to 2p. Mm. 
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